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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


For the purpose of increasing our subscription list, and 
for the benefit of those to whom the increased price would 
be burdensome, we make the following offer. We will send 
the paper for one year to any old subscriber and to the 
address of any new subscriber for $4, provided the new 
address is sent when renewal is made. 
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272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Editorial. 


AR has heretofore been an inevitable accompani- 
ment of civilization because moralists and re- 
formers of high purpose and stern resolution have 
believed that through war alone, in extreme cases, 
could wrongs be redressed and righteousness 

made to prevail. Our Civil War is the great example. 
Even now it is held sacred in memory, and its martyrs are 
glorified as heroes by many who sternly condemn the war 
spirit and allthat leadsto war. No one can now tell by what 
peaceful methods slavery could have been abolished and 


-war averted. But, certainly, if all war is useless and wrong, 


that war could not have been an exception to the rule. What 
shall we say then? If the settlement of all national con- 
troversies without war is now possible, then we must have 
come out upon a higher plane of national character than 
was ever known before. If that be not the case, it is a 
consummation greatly to be desired, and one toward which 
all peace-lovers should bend their energies. Remove the 
causes of war, and the spirit of war and war itself will be- 
come intolerable. 
& 


Tue last number of the Congregationalist is largely de- 
voted to the memory of Phillips Brooks. The articles are 
well illustrated with pictures showing Mr. Brooks as he 
lived and worked in Boston. It is fitting that the anniversa- 
ries of Phillips Brooks’s birth and death should be celebrated 
by his many admirers in the Christian Church and outside 
of it, because it is increasingly evident that his influence is 
spreading more outside of the Church of which he was a 
bishop than it is within that organization. The ideals 
which he cherished were inconsistent with any assumption 
of ecclesiastical authority or exclusive inheritance of priestly 
power through an apostolic succession. The influence that 
he exerted is very well expressed in the remark of Dr. 
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seem to him almost the ideal preacher, although he believed 
scarcely a word of his doctrine. Bishop Brooks believed in 
the doctrines that he preached. But they did not contain 
the secret of his power. Indeed, they were only to himself 
symbols of the larger life, the realm of spirit, in which he 
believed that men might and did come into direct relations 
with God and with Jesus, whom he regarded as the personal 
representative of God and the friend of man. It was not 
the specific interpretations which drew men, but the belief 
in the minds of his: hearers that he had sanctified himself, 
and had set himself apart with all his powers for the service 
of mankind. He was a revealer, not of the truth in scientific 
form and in logical relations, but of the spirit of all truth 
which warms, quickens, and inspires all those who follow 
his leading. 
we 


THE institution at Washington endowed by Mr. Carnegie 
for purposes of scientific research has made its first award. 
Among others, as reported by the New York Christian Aa- 
vocate, “it has given a liberal sum to Prof. W. O. Atwater for 
the prosecution of investigations with the respiration calorim- 
eter at Wesleyan. The special object to be promoted is 
the study of the relations of oxygen to the animal economy. 
It is quite possible that in the course of; his investigations 
on the subject of oxygen he may get into controversy. He 
certainly has with respect to his investigations by the same 
methods on ‘whether alcohol is in any sense a food.’ But 
an experimenter in natural science has to make the state- 
ments which the facts as he sees them require. If he gives 
out other than he thinks he finds, what he has to say will be 
‘ oppositions of science, falsely so called” In natural science 
the results can be submitted to tests which in a longer or 
shorter time will put into the possession of others methods 
of determining whether the facts are authentic and the for- 
mula correct.” One of the corner-stones of Christian unity is 
to be found in the statement that a fact is a fact, andis to be 
treated accordingly. 


THERE are churches that seem to prefer to go alone, and 
that offer to their members the pleasure which is derived from 
the feeling that separation from the world is a sign of grace 
and a token of superior virtue. Such churches can do little 
to help on the cause of religious unity. There are other 
churches which are eager to unite with other churches. But 
what they look for is not the unity of equality and friend- 
ship, but a ‘following ” of those who are willing to acknowl- 
edge their rightful leadership and supremacy. They are 
not likely to draw all men unto them. ‘There are -other 


churches and individuals, mostly for the present individuals, . 


in many churches, and outside of them, who have strong within 
them the social instinct, and who allow it free play in all their 
religious efforts and combinations. They would like to see 
the religious world united in spirit and purpose; and some 
day their dreams will become visions, and their visions: real- 
ities. 

st 


We have never loved or admired any man the more be- 
cause he was a good hater. We believe that half the pre- 
sumption and insolence of wicked men is manifested in re- 
sponse to the lordly superiority and vehement wrath of good 
men. What shall we say, then, of Jesus with his whip of 
small cords and his denunciation of the Pharisees? As the 
story goes, once Dr. Convers Francis, of blessed memory 
in the Harvard Divinity School, was consulted by a student 
whose fine feelings were outraged by the language used by 
Jesus against the Pharisees. After the student had made his 
vehement protest, the doctor said, “ Let us read some of these 
things.” He began a chapter of woes, which the student 
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Henry I. Bowditch, who said that Phillips Brooks had come to - 
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soon interrupted, saying, “Oh, wel?, if he spoke in that tone, 
I have nothing more to say.” Wrath is a great luxury. We 
do not know any pleasure more intense while it lasts than 
that which comes with a thorough-going outburst of indigna- 
tion, backed up by the feeling that one is absolutely right, and 
in his righteousness superior to all the world about him. 


Td 


THERE are a hundred moral questions which become 
causes worthy the devotion of all lovers of righteousness the 
moment any answer.clearly appears. The Church may 
throw itself with might into the search for the causes of 
human misery and sin. How are criminals made, and how 
is crime prevented? Who become drunkards, and what are 
the causes which select out of a crowd of human beings a 
certain yearly percentage of those who will become imbruted 
and criminal through drink? What are the causes of pov- 
erty, and what kind of training will make the poor man in- 
dependent of the oppressor with all his power? After 
criminals are made, what is the duty of society in their case? 
Can they or can they not be restored to virtue and happi- 
ness? What are the duties of citizens, and what their 
responsibility for the character of the local and general 
government under which they live? The list may be in- 
definitely extended, and yet include only questions and 
duties which lie immediately before the feet of every in- 
dividual and every church, calling to daily action and stead- 
fast devotion. That which is of first importance always is 
the duty which is personal and can be done at once by the 
individual concerned. 


The Power of the People. 


It has long been a familiar remark that, if horses knew 
their power, we should not be able to control them. It 
is well to remember this statement when doubts arise and 
fears are expressed about the future of government by the 
people of a country which has produced more millionaires 
than any other in the world. People reckon up the things 
that a billion dollars will do or will buy, and say: How is it 
possible, when one, two, three, or four men are billionaires, 
and shall agree to control the government for their own ad- 
vantage, that the people will be able to maintain their rights ? 
How can legislation be kept free from bribery and the coer- 
cion of capital? How can the press or the pulpit escape the 
paralyzing control of those who hold in their hands the re- 
sources of the world?, How can any one be free in thought 
or action when all the springs of freedom are choked with 
gold, when competition is made impossible, and a few over- 
rich men patrol all the highways over which men must travel to 
reach their ends, whether they are the attainment of worldly 
ambitions or noble ideals? 

It is very easy to forebode everything dark and disastrous 
if we leave out of the account the people. The people of 
this country are not horses, nor are they subject to the limi- 
tations which everywhere and always have made the lower 
animals incapable of resisting man. All the prosperity of 
the billionaires must depend finally upon the good will of 
the people. To control the government, the richest man in 
the country must depend upon votes cast by the people and 
upon laws made by the men whom the people elect. The 
power of the people will always lie in their intelligence, their 
courage, their honesty, and their will to be free. Tempo- 
rarily, a few rich men may oppress the people, may set up 
burdensome monopolies, may seduce legislators, may buy up 
the press, may overawe chicken-hearted preachers, may mak 
the multitude cheer for the measures they set on foot. But 
let it become apparent that any number of rich men were 
planning to get from the people more than they gave in re- 
turn, were intriguing to secure for themselves and their fa: 
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ilies advantages which would be denied to the rest of the 
people, and the expression of the popular will through all 


_ the peaceful means which the people control would be so 
_ distinct and so emphatic that men who were shrewd enough 


to get rich and control great wealth would see the evil day 
coming for them, would take warning, and revise their plans. 
The people are long-suffering, very patient, but very wise, 
and, when the time comes for action, resolute and invincible. 
The great trusts and combinations are new. Whether or 
not they are to develop into monopolies the people are not 
quite sure. Let it appear that the issue of any trust is to be 
an oppressive monopoly, and the expectation of life for that 
trust would not be that of a man past seventy years of age. 
If one man owned all the railroads in the United States, he 
could, thoughtless people say, fix the charges for travel and 
freightage, and lay such tribute upon the people that practi- 
cally all his fellow-citizens would become his bond-servants. 
Let avy one man or combination of men once try the ex- 
periment long enough to make their purpose clear, and, al- 
though some transient suffering and disorder would follow, 
not many months would pass before every Commonwealth in 
the Union would assert its power in such unmistakable 
ways that the enterprise would become unprofitable. 

For the present need, good citizens who have not great 
power are divided into two classes, the one seeking by pub- 
lic movements, combination, agitation, and legislation to 
secure the liberties of the people and to clip the wings of 
militarism, commercialism, monopoly, and inordinate wealth : 
the other, realizing that universal intelligence and common 
honesty are the safeguards of the republic, are bending all 
their energies to the education of the young, to the strength- 
ening of all the forces of righteousness, and to the prepara- 
tion of the common people everywhere for honorable ser- 
vice in the republic. The hope of the country and the 
power of the country lie in the reserve powers of millions of 
men and women who are not afraid to be poor, and who are 
intelligent enough to see that the suffrages of the people 
can be controlled by no persons nor powers unless by con- 
sent of the government. Rich men cannot long oppress 
people who are not afraid to be poor. If the issue came, 
honest men would say, as Ralph Waldo Emerson said nearly 
sixty years ago, “I am sure I shall take my share of suffer- 
ing in the ruin of such a prosperity, and shall very willingly 
turn to the mountains to chop wood and seek to find for 
myself and my children labors compatible with freedom and 
honor.” 


More or Less, 


We are fairly adrift on the current of the new year. The 
winter is passing, the days begin to lengthen in our northern 
world, and we shall soon be fully occupied with the work of 
the new year. To those whose spirits depend upon the 
weather, and whose philosophy matches the mood of the hour, 
the dark days of the early winter bring gloomy thoughts. 


Measuring life and its opportunities by the record of the © 


passing year, each new calendar to them suggests doleful 
reflections about the coming of old age and the brevity of 
life. Because two or three thousand years ago somebody 
said that the natural span of life was then about seventy 
years, we now, when it is not the natural measure of life, 


‘continue to anticipate labor and sorrow for the years that 


come after. Through gloomy reflections and untimely an- 
ticipations, life for many loses its elasticity. But serene and 


hopeful souls, who have lived wisely, have kept their bodies 


in good condition, and have given their nerves and muscles 
due discipline and exercise, do not let short days, dark 
nights, stormy seasons, or the figures in the calendar, sug- 
gest the premises from which they draw their arguments 


concerning the meaning and value of life. 


Whoever has anything worth calling faith in a spiritual 
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world (of which our spiritual life here is a part), a world 
higher, wider, more beautiful, and more full of opportunity 
than anything we have yet discovered, should learn to take 
life, as it passes, at its full value. No one can do that who 
forebodes evil to come, or who dreads what the future may 
bring. If one is well occupied, and compassed about by 
happy memories and pleasant thoughts, he may become 
almost unconscious of discomfort, and may be happy under 
circumstances which will make his next neighbor acutely 
miserable. In one of the December days, when smoke and 
mist, chilling winds and melting snow, made the outer world 
dark and dreary to one who gave his mind to it, a man took 
his way careless of the weather, and intent only upon thoughts 
which had come to him out of a great book filled with the 
spirit of life. Coming into a crowded station, it gave him 
a shock of surprise to hear one man say to another, ‘‘ What 
a horrible day this is!” He was living in the inner world, 
had not thought of the weather, and was content. The 
other man was living in the outer world, and was miser- 
able. 

There are optimists who are fools. They live in a fool’s 
paradise, and have neither vigor to resist that which is evil 
nor wisdom to build up that which is good. They wait for 
things to turn up. They say everything will come out right 
in the end. Their philosophy leads to the absurd conclusion 
that everything that is is right, and nothing that ever was was 
wrong. There are pessimists, also, that are fools. The 
Psalmist did not declare that every man who says there is 
no God is a fool: he said, ‘“‘ Every fool says there is no 
God.” All pessimists are not fools ; but there are fools who 
are pessimists, and they, being men of small information and 
short memories, leave out of the account all the evils of the 
past which are decreasing, and regard only that which they 
see around them. The evil near at hand is magnified many 
times by the news-gathering agencies, which act like mirrors 
set on every side of us, reflecting and repeating the wrong 
doing of the world in endless perspective, until it seems 
overwhelming. By the modern method of reporting the 
life of the world, this process of magnifying and duplicat- 
ing over and over again affects the pessimist unduly, be- 
cause the evil being more rare than the good, and the evil 
event being more dramatic than the common blessings of 
life, it is the evil of the world that gets into the focus of the 
news-gathering machine which exaggerates and distributes 
the tidings of the little events that disturb the life of the 
world. The pessimist who is a fool, like his brother 
the optimist of the same calibre, does little good in the 
world. Because he has no hope, he has no courage. He 
has heard that this earth will some time become a burnt out 
cinder, that the sun will cease to shine, and in our solar 
system there will be no more life. Although these possibili- 
ties ia the running down of our solar machinery are dated 
many hundreds of thousands and millions of years ahead, it 
affects his imagination as if it were a crisis due next year ; 
and he feels, thinks, and acts accordingly. 

But there are optimists who are not fools, and there are 
pessimists who are not fools. The optimist sees that, taken 
altogether, we are getting on to better things, that progress 
is making, on the whole, the world over. The pessimist who 
is wise is not blind to this fact; but he sees also that they 
who remain on a low level when it is possible to ascend to a 
higher one, that they who act on low ideals when higher 
ideals are revealed to them, that they who remain in any 
stage of life when a better one invites them, are in character 
wicked, are in influence injurious, and in action are always 
to be restrained, and sometimes to be punished. ‘The wise 
optimist puts his shoulder to the wheel with a cheery shout, 
and says, ‘Come, let’s get on to better things.” The wise 
pessimist says in response: All right! Push along; I will go 
ahead, and look out for obstacles. There are some rough 
places that must be made smooth, some rocks to be taken 
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out of the way, some hills to be cut down, and some moun- 
tains to be tunnelled before the chariot of progress can run 
smoothly on the Lord’s highway. 


The Years and the Faith, 

The passage of the years makes it natural for us to cast 
up the accounts of progress along the line of theological 
and religious controversy. The doctrine of evolution has 
had practical control of thought for nearly half a century. 
We may sum up the general hypothesis as teaching that life 
began on our globe as a simple protoplasmic cell, from 
which in long periods of time have been evolved all the 
organisms that people the earth. Secondly, the variations 
in plant or animal life become fixed and inherited. Third, 
the destruction of many varieties and the survival of some is 
in general terms the survival of the fittest, which does not 
mean the survival of the best, either physically or morally, 
but of those best fitted to protect themselves in the struggle 
for existence. Fourth, this struggle goes on at all times and 
everywhere, as an essential process of natural forces, involv- 
ing desires to be gratified. Fifth, through all changes and 
all generations runs an unceasing purpose,—a purpose to 
progress from the simple to the complex, from the physical 
to the ethical; and so it is that the monad finds the man, 
by the power of sentient will. Evolution thus reaches man, 
without the intervention of a force from outside of nature. 
It also sweeps away the doctrine of a fall, or a failure in the 
work of the Creator. As a science, evolution is the science 
of One Nature, as philosophy has become the philosophy 
of One in Nature. It brings us into the literal presence of 
that eternal unity,— the One that involves all intelligent and 
moral prophecies and purposes and in whom we have our 
being. ‘The universe contains all of cause, as well as all of 
consequence. We are thus conscious of an interpenetrating 
Life; of that eternal Being “‘in whom we live and move and 
have our being.” If evolution denies a fall and establishes 
an ascent, it leaves us on an endless road. If it speaks of 
the past as without beginning, it points to a future without 
an end. Its promises are as rich as its revelations. Its 
struggle for existence ends in the survival of the fittest; but 
the fittest are the most moral and industrious. Character 
reacts on environment, as environment acts on character. 
The final conclusion of evolution is that the maze of life 
about us is not without an intelligent plan. One principle 
and one potency has always, as it does to-day, pervaded 
Nature, whereby from the lower has steadily risen the 
higher. When we speak of nature as an evolutionist, we 
cannot speak of unintelligent nature. Intelligence there is 


and purpose; but it is not a special Providence that inter- _ 


feres here and there, and fails to accomplish its purposes. 
When we speak of Nature, of which bees, birds, and butter- 
flies, and flowers are fragments, it is not as parts of a ma- 
terial unity only, but of a unity of another sort,—a unity in 
which is involved intelligent will. 

The important point, so far as religion and theology are 
concerned, is that man is the only incomplete point in nat- 
ure. The creatures of instinct are finished: man is where 
Nature, as a reasoning choice and will, is now at work; and 
in him she is at work, not directly at further organic ‘devel- 
opment, but at psychical functioning. The grandeur and 
unity of this wonderful life process has, for a reverent mind, 
noimpulse toward atheism. For, while it dispenses with the 
useless potter, who created for his self-glorification, it does 
not rob us of life, eternal Life; and life is God. The proc- 
esses of its unfoldings are the heart-beats of One in whom is 
our existence, and whom we can truly love. The old view 
of the world kept ever before us a broken plan, and efforts 
to remedy it. The world was under the wrath of God, be- 
cause of its alliance with an antagonistic force. The new 
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theology involves a mutual helpfulness and co-operation for 
a common good, and shows nature pledged in the first life 
cell to go onward to moral intelligence. The history of the 
world began in chaos: it moved slowly upward from the life- 
less. That vast night of time was Christless. The forces of 
nature began to quicken in all the earth, through vegetable 
and animal forms; but still it was Christless. All things 
waited for moral redemption. Man rose out of the complex- 
ity of forms, and like the beasts fought for existence. But 
his brain began to point more to the future. He became 
articulative and a forward looker. His deeds _ corre- 
sponded. Hethrewdown his club. Hetook upapen. He 
looked over the world, and learned the word “neighbor.” He 
looked upward, and he learned the word ‘‘ Father.” Then it 
was apparent that God was incarnate in humanity. The 
brute began to die: the Christ began to be born. Jesus 
marked a grand erain the progress of evolution. Rightly 
understood, he was the Christ of human progress, the prod- 
uct of a magnificent past, but the pledge of a future whose 
grandeur is still unfolding,—a future that repeats with 
tenderness and reverential love the name of its supreme 
prophets. 

The years tick themselves out of existence, with no glory 
greater than that of marking the evolution of man God-ward. 
We are in all probability hardly over the threshold of the 
ethic evolution. Civilization has hardly begun to fulfil its 
purpose. Our heredity is still strong with animalism; but 
it has opened sufficiently wide to enable us to hear the sound 
of the distant future, coming to us as hope of immortality. 
The time will come when all life-energy will be concentrated 
in larger, nobler, intenser living. Decay cannot cut the life 
principle of the universe. In this mighty evolution of the 
divine thought there is no longer any room for the word 
“ failure.” The religion of evolution is that system of ethics, 
in belief and practice, that reaches after higher forms, and 
ever nobler expressions of idea and being, of progress and 
hope, that links life to life, and infuses nature with God, that 
demonstrates the conscious compensation that comes to 
benevolence in the way of a crown of larger life. No Presi- 
dent, counting the victorious returns of an election, ever 
reached the tithe of the joy of a Jesus dying for his enemies. 
Man is already the child of cosmical environment, and yet 
it does not appear what he shall be. Each year opens wider 
and wider the vista and the hope. It is Nature and her 
child, the Father and the Son, the Infinite finitely felt, the 
finite infinitely yearning. 


Current Copics. 


AMONG the messages of peace which were given to the 
world at the beginning of the new year was one from 
Gov. Taft of the Philippines, announcing that not a 
shot had been fired among the Christian portion of the 
archipelago in the past six months, and that the life of 
industry and development has begun there under the flag 
of the. United States. Gov. Taft says: “The insurrection 
as an organized attempt to subvert the authority of the 
United States in these islands is entirely at an end; and the 
whole of the Christian Filipino population, with the excep- 
tion of a few thousand persons in the Moro country, in 
isolated towns, are enjoying civil government. Much re- 
mains to be done in perfecting civil government, in mar- 
shalling the forces of law and order against lawlessness and 
disturbance, and in teaching the people of the Philippines 
not only that they have rights under the law, but also that 
they cannot hope to enjoy such rights unless they acquire 
a courage and independence sufficient to assert them 
against attempts by their fellow-Filipinos to perpetuate the 
system of ‘caciqueism,’ or, liberally translated, ‘ bossism.’” 
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An exceedingly interesting experiment in the adjustment 
of the relations between capital and labor was announced 
by the United States Steel Corporation on the last day of 
the year 1902. The Steel Corporation, in a circular to its 
employees, promulgated a profit-sharing scheme, in addition 
to an offer of stock to the value of $2,500,000, under ex- 
ceptionally favorable conditions of payment, as their share 
in the prosperity that has been achieved by the greatest 
corporation in the history of world-industry and world- 
finance. The profit-sharing plan, which includes all the 
one hundred and sixty thousand men employed by the 
Steel Corporation, provides for quarterly dividends in cash 
| to employees of 1 per cent. on yearly earnings of $80,000,- 
ooo, and an increase of one-fifth of 1 per cent. on each 
additional $10,000,000 up to $150,000,000, or 24 per cent. 
dividends, if the larger earnings accrue. The announce- 
ment of its profit-sharing plan by the United States Steel 
Corporation is regarded as one of the many indications of 
an immensely prosperous year for American industries. 
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_ LEGISLATION to control the “trusts,” in accordance with 
the lines laid down by President Roosevelt in various public 
addresses and in his message to Congress, has now been 
formulated, and awaits the approval of the national legisla- 
ture. The provisions to regulate the powers of great indus- 
trial combinations are embodied in a bill prepared by Sena- 
tor George Frisbie Hoar of Massachusetts, which is, in 
effect, an amplification and a supplement to the Sherman 
Act, and does not amend or change the provisions of that 
- law. The power of federal control over the trusts is de- 
fined clearly in Mr. Hoar’s measure, which provides for 
personal responsibility of the officers of corporations in the 
event of repeated violations of the law. It also enables the 
federal government to debar delinquent corporations from 
foreign commercial relations or trade between the States. 
In other words, the anti-trust bill now before Congress 
places it in the power of the federal government to termi- 
nate the existence of any combination of industrial or finan- 
cial resources which shall prove itself not amenable to the 
laws of the republic. 
sz 


Tue final link connecting the American continent with the 
island of Hawaii by submarine cable was completed at the 
end of the old year, and on January 1 the first communica- 
tion between Washington and Honolulu by means of the 
electric spark was successfully effected. It took three 
weeks to lay the cable between San Francisco and Hono- 
lulu. The task was completed at 8.40 o’clock on the night 
} of January tr. An hour later messages were exchanged by 
| .Henry E. Cooper, secretary of Hawaii, and George B. 
| Cortelyou, secretary to the President of the United States, 

in behalf, respectively, of Gov. Dole and President Roose- 

velt. Mr. Mackay, the president of the Pacific Cable 

Company, received the formal thanks of the people of 

Hawaii for the great work which he had accomplished, 

and which placed the far-off islands of the Pacific in close 

touch with the rest of the United States. The work of 
connecting the Hawaiian Islands with the Philippine Archi- 
pelago will be carried on with great despatch; and it is 
expected that by Jan. 1, 1904, cable communication will have 
been fully established between Washington and the Asiatic 
- mainland. 
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PresipENtT RoosEvELT has just given a fresh indication 
of his purpose to safeguard the rights of colored federal 
office-holders in the South, Through the machinations of 
the ‘‘ Lily Whites” in Mississippi, Mrs. Mamie Cox, the col- 

 ored postmistress in Indianola, was compelled to close her 
‘office, The incident was brought to the attention of the 
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cabinet on last Friday, and in the course of the meeting 
the President gave out a statement in which he announced 
that “the papers in the case have been sent to the Attor- 
ney-General for action.” Behind that simple statement of 
fact is the President’s strong feeling that federal authority 
must be exerted to put an end to the persecution of colored 
citizens who hold federal appointments in the South. Be- 
cause of the pressure of the “ Lily Whites,” Mrs. Cox sent 
her resignation to the Postmaster-General. The resignation 
will not be accepted ; and it is understood that post-office 
inspectors will be sent to Indianola to find out in just what 
way federal laws have been violated by the persecutors of a 
colored federal office-holder in the performance of the duties 
of her office. 
& 


AN interesting story, which may not be entirely authentic, 
but which illustrates the precarious condition of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, has been going the rounds of the press. 
At the end of the year the premiers of Austria and Hungary 
had reached an imfasse in their negotiations for the renewal 
of the Ausgieich, or agreement on the proportionate shares of 
the two parts of the dual empire in the expenses of the im- 
perial government. Dr. von Koerber, the Austrian premier, 
and Coloman de Szell, the premier of Hungary, offered their 
resignations to the emperor on the plea that they could not 
reach a compromise. The emperor, Francis Joseph, “ The 
Unifier,” declined to accept the resignations; and before 
midnight on December 31 the announcement was made that 
the two premiers had reached an understanding. The an- 
nouncement was greeted with a great demonstration of ap- 
proval throughout Austria and Hungary. Behind this an- 
nouncement is the fact, vouched for by apparently creditable 
authorities, that the agreement was reached under threats 
that the emperor would abdicate unless the Ausgleich were 
renewed promptly. 

vt 


An important report has just been issued by the Irish 
Land Conference, which finds that the substitution of an 
occupying or proprietary ownership of land for the existing 
dual ownership offers the only satisfactory settlement of the 
In short, the conference recommends that 
the settlement of proprietary ownership be made between the 
owner and the tenant, subject to the necessary investigation 
by the State as to title, rental, and security. In effect, this 
settlement would go far to abolish the landlord class against 
which so much of the complaint of the mass of Irish people 
has been directed. The report has been greeted as an en 
couraging indication of an approaching solution of the great 
problem. The tone and the disposition of the conference, 
which represented the part of the great landlords, are com- 
mended by even the government organs as hopeful signs 
for the future of the Irish people. It is contended that the 
report involves the complete repudiation of the whole of the 
Gladstonian policy of dual ownership. 


Brevities. 


Three personages appear in human history,— prophet, 
priest, and king. They represent permanent forces in 
State and Church. When ancient writers spoke of Jesus 
as combining these three offices in himself, they were trying 
to bring into a noble unity all the moral and spiritual qual- 
ities of human nature. 


In all the strife about the higher criticism it is well to re- 
member that the character of an ancient personage is made 
known to us not by the accuracy of any report of his words 
or sayings, but by the nature of the total impression which 


~ 
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he made upon those who lived with him and those who 
came immediately after him. 


In the Apocryphal Gospels there is a story which represents 
Jesus as having the reputation of saying something good 
about everything. A dead dog lay in the muddy street. 
Jesus was seen approaching; and some one said, “ Let us 
see what good thing he can say about that dead dog.” In 
answer to his challenge, Jesus looked at the dog, and said, 
“ How white his teeth are!” 


We hear much about the simple habits and good health of 
our ancestors in New England, and about the increase of dis- 
ease in our own time. The fact is that the New England 
stock fifty years ago was running out under the burden of 
overwork, But the tide has turned. Children are now out- 
growing their fathers and grandfathers. Life is longer and 
the race is stronger in New England than it was one hundred 
years ago. 


Churches are properly extensions of the homes of the peo- 
ple. As there is no reason why one home should dominate 
other homes, excepting through its superior influence, so 
one church should seek to dominate other churches only by 
its superiority in the statement of truth and the doing of 
good. The church which has the most wholesome atmos- 
phere will attract as surely as a salubrious climate and a 
fertile soil. 


The old-fashioned revival has lost its popularity. Never- 
theless, it will come again. We hold it certain that within a 
few months, or a year or two at most, there will be a great 
revival of religious interest in all the churches. A general 

. revival of religion is now in order. When that comes, the 
most obnoxious forms of revivalism, now condemned by 
Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians alike, will spring 
up and have a brief period of prosperity. The tares will 
grow with the wheat as of old. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Movement for Reformed Catholicism in Munich. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The movement for reformed Catholicism, which has com- 
menced with the publications of Father Hecker in the United 
States and to which Archbishop Ireland and Cardinal 
Manning in England have contributed by their essays, has 
found an astonishing progress in Germany and Austria, 
where a prolonged literary controversy followed the publica- 
tion of the writings of Prof. Schell of the University of 
Wiirzburg, of Prof. Wahrmund, Prof. Ehrhard, and Dr. 
Miiller. In the present, especially the capital of Bavaria, 
Munich, begins to be an active centre of this reformatory 
movement. 

After the publication of his study, “ Der Katholicismus 
als Religion der Zukunft,” the Catholic priest, Dr. Josef 
Miiller, realized his idea of a new reformatory monthly, 
entitled (enaissance, which excited the opposition of high 
clerical circles of the Bavarian capital on account of 
‘severe attacks against Catholic episcopacy and its attitude 
concerning the reformatory movement. Another celebrated 
Munichian priest, Dr. Father Klasen, former editor of the 
daily Catholic paper, Bayerischer Courier, started a reforma- 
tory weekly, entitled Das Zwanzigste Jahrhundert, with 
which another periodical, edited by a priest of the diocese 
of Augsburg, Dr. Josef Bumiiller, was united. Dr. Klasen 
published a series of polemical articles against the “ten- 
trum,” and had the idea to create a new organization in 
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which all the priests and laymen convinced of the necessity 
of Catholic reform should find a means of union and active 
force. The death of Dr. Klasen, which occurred some 


weeks ago, was, therefore, a great loss for the movement. © 


A few days before his death the interest of wider circles in 
the Bavarian capital was attracted by a cyclus of lectures 
for the propagation of the ideas of the Catholic reformers, 
which were commenced by a lecture of the most celebrated 
reformer, Prof. Dr. Schell of Innsbruck, about the move- 
ment. Prof. Schell in another lecture also spoke about 
“Christ and the Civilization,” and, after explaining the con- 
nection of the Christian ideas and culture, insisted on the 
necessity for the Catholic Church to prove its immanent 
forces for the progress of Christian civilization by giving up 
medizval tendencies and protecting scientifical research and 
collaboration for the great questions of true human develop- 
ment. Prof. Schell has also just completed his new publi- 
cation, “ Christus,” already announced by the publisher, 
Kirchheim in Mainz. It will, no doubt, again cause great 
discussions in the literary world. The adherents of the 
reformatory movement are perhaps not too optimistic if they 
express their hope that by means of such publications and 
lectures, notwithstanding all the existing opposition, the 
leading elements of Catholicism will soon be convinced of 
the necessity of action in the interest of the Church. Tr. 
MUNICH, BAVARIA. 


A Western Observer. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


On a recent visit to Boston and vicinity this peculiarity 
struck me forcibly. It was often difficult for me to know a 
Unitarian church from a Congregational. On some it said 
Orthodox, not always Unitarian. Sometimes First Church 
or Second Church was all that was designated. On in- 
quiry I found these to be Unitarian. Residents, of course, 
know these churches; but the stranger within the gates is 
obliged to grope for what he wants. A friend told me he at- 
tended Mr. Frothingham’s church at New Bedford six months 
before he knew it was a Unitarian church. Nothing to indi- 
cate to the public that it was one. It was a little amusing, as 
the friend was a strict Presbyterian. It seems to an outsider 
a mistake. In the future we shall lose our identity. And 
I don’t doubt, as the years roll by, the Congregationalists 
will claim Edward Everett Hale; for has he not said he is a 
‘“Congregationalist of the Congregationalists”? At present 
it makes no difference, for his identity is too well known; but 
what of the future? The name is too dear to some of us to 
be lost sight of. 5 UNITARIAN. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


A Protest. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Your paper is ever laden with so rich a freight of noble 
thoughts that it is much against my feelings to take excep- 
tions to anything therein; yet I so deeply sense the mistake 
and unconscious injustice of the following paragraph from 
your recent brevity that I venture to remark upon it: — 

“The word ‘scab’ is frequently heard in these days, and 
it may be well to find out what it means. It covers at least 
three classes of workingmen. These have been described 


by those familiar with them as being: first, any men look- 


ing for work who offer to take places made vacant by 
strikers; second, men who receive good wages, who are in 
favor with their employers, and who stand by when other 
men strike; third, professional strike-breakers who are under 
pay, whether they work or not, and are sent wherever a 


strike is on to break the force of it. When President — 


- 
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_ Eliot describes the scab as a good sort of American hero, 
he is evidently speaking of the first class. When Mr. 
_ Gompers retorts with denunciation both of ‘Professor’ 
Eliot and the scab, he is evidently speaking of the third 
class.” 
_ You are surely mistaken in the supposition that President 
Gompers referred to the third class, and not the first class, 
of “scabs.” The second and third classes are compara- 
tively small in number, and do not largely affect the result of 
a strike. The first class is the greatest obstacle to the bet- 
terment of the wages and conditions of labor that exists 
under the present system of industry. 

It seems difficult for men like yourself and President Eliot 
to see how the matter appears from the union man’s view- 
point. 

The union man realizes the absolute need of labor organi- 
zations to resist the pitiless encroachments of organized 
capital. He pays his money and gives of his time to sup- 
port the union and to assist his brothers at a distance who 
are on a strike. If it appears necessary, he quits his job, 
endures idleness and penury, and strives by means of a 
strike to gain some improvement in his condition and that 
of his fellows. By these costly and painful methods he has 
succeeded in adding a little to his wages, decreased the 
length of his work-day, and improved his condition in va- 
rious ways. 

And the non-union man, as well as himself, gets the 
benefit of all this in at least three ways : — 

1. The increase in wages invariably affects the wages of 
non-union men. The operators of Pennsylvania are offer- 
ing the non-union men all they offer the others. A new 
: standard of wages is established in that locality or trade, 
J 
J 


- 
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which favorably influences all workmen in that line. 

2. The shorter working day, once won by any union, soon 
begins to spread among all near-by tradesmen; and general 
conditions improve. 

3. The shorter day means more jobs. 400,000 soft coal 
miners win an eight-hour day instead of a ten-hour day, 
Immediately there is a demand for 80,000 more miners. 
And it is thus a vast blessing to thousands besides the 
strikers themselves. If the “ good sort of American hero” 
is much in evidence, the strike will fail, the wages remain 
low, the men must toil ten hours a day, and 80,000 other 
men be minus a good job. 

It is manifestly unfair and treasonable to his fellow- 
workers, as well as to himself, for any man to rush in for the 
job temporarily vacated by the man on a strike for better 
conditions. We hear of “honor even among thieves.” 
There should be some also among workmen, and I am very 
sorry any one encourages the scab. 

It is this short-sighted, selfish, and dishonorable conduct 
of men who come into a strike to take the part of capital 
against labor that causes strikes to fail and workingmen to 
be so generally downtrodden by their masters, which makes 
possible the inhuman conditions under which millions of our 
fellow-countrymen work. It protects the sweat-shop and 
child-labor. But for this foolish “scab,” union effort would 
soon transform the labor world. 

The union men are compelled to oppose scabbing by all 
possible means, or give up their effort to benefit mankind. 
They justly look upon the scab as a traitor to his kind, and 
not a “hero” ora gentleman. He might be a very ignorant 
gentleman ; but he is certainly not the correct ideal to hold 
before a nation. E. E. Carr. 

- Danviite, Itt. 

we . rie : 

fon She were misled in regard to Mr. Gompers, we were 
misled by himself; for he especially mentioned the “strike- 
breakers” in his reply to President Eliot. We print this 
protest of an honest man, and{sympathize with his spirit, but 
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Caprice of the Muses, 


Of old the Muses sat on high, 

And heard and judged the songs of men; 
On one they smiled, who loitered by: 

Of toiling ten, they slighted ten. 


“ They lightly serve who serve us best, 
Nor know they how the task was done; 
We Muses love a soul at rest, 
But violence and toil we shun.” 


If men say true, the Muses now 
Have changed their ancient habitude, 
And would be served with knitted brow, 
And stress and toil each day renewed. 


So each one with the other vies, 
Of those who weave romance or song: 
“On us, O Muse, bestow the prize, 
For we have striven well and long.” 


And yet, methinks, I hear the hest 
Come murmuring down from Helicon: 
“ They lightly serve who serve us best, 
Nor know they how the task was done.” 


— Edith M. Thomas. 


My Little Church. 


BY REV, S. R. CALTHROP. 


Saint Paul sends his loving greetings to Prisca and Aquila, 
his fellow-workers in Christ Jesus, and to the church in their 
house. A church in a house! But that house is a very poor 
one which is not, in some sense, a church, a place where 
the great sanctities of Truth and Right and Love are known, 
honored, and worshipped. My own little church, when it 
began, was smaller yet. It contained only one person, my- 
self. After a prolonged struggle with the blackness of dark- 
ness embodied in a creed of hate and despair: when I 
had finally refused utterly to worship a God who was not 
good, the great idea of the eternal goodness, of a love of 
God which includes every son and daughter of his in all the 
world, entered my soul, took possession of it, and made it a 
church. No one around me could sympathize with me. 
They were actually afraid of me, or rather of the great Idea 
which wasin me. Butall churches which are not missionary 
churches are doomed to slow decay and finaldeath. ‘The mes- 
sage was in my heart, and had to make its way to utterance. 
One night I went to hear a Mr. Cosgrove, a converted 
soldier, who was to speak in the Methodist chapel at San- 
down, Isle of Wight. I found him interesting, strong, and 
earnest, but quite in the dark as to the Eternal Mercy to all. 
He said that he was going next day to walk to Newport. 
Well, the Spirit told me to walk on that road and wait till 
Cosgrove came. I saw him very soon striding strongly to- 
ward me; and, when he joined me, I preached to him the 
gospel of the Eternal Hope. The man’s strong, simple, 
genuine nature was ready for the new revelation. The light 
shone on him, and he went on his way rejoicing. So my 
little church had now two members. I went to bid my rela- 
tives good-bye, as I was to go to America to preach the 
new gospel. I travelled for some hours alone with a gentle- 
man. I poured forth my message to him; and he received 
it, saying that just that was what he had been waiting for. 

»So now my church had three members. My dear brother 
and cousin met me at the station, and we walked to the 
house; but they attacked me at once. They were sure that 
they could convince me of my errors, and save my going 
into exile away from ali I knew and loved. My dear cousin 
was preparing to enter the church. After dinner we talked 
and talked till midnight, then, my cousin and I occupying the 
same bedroom, talked on till two in the morning. Then he 
finally said. ‘Dear Sam, I want you to hear me promise 
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this. Never in my life will I preach anything except the 
eternal love of God to all his children.” So my little 
church had now four members. Another dear cousin soon 
made it five. 

I soon set sail in the good ship, Southampton, bound 
for America. Among the passengers was a tall, thin, 
melancholy, elderly gentleman, who talked freely to me, and 
at last confided to me that he felt he had committed the un- 
pardonable sin. Then I preached to him the gospel; and 
it fell upon his poor, worn, and desolate heart like the dew. 
So my little church had now six members. 

“TI wish you would speak to my wife,” said he. ‘She is 
the daughter of a Baptist minister, and is quite a learned 
theologian herself. Indeed, she has written a catechism for 
the use of her daughter, aged fifteen.” 

Well, I went down to her cabin; and there she assailed 
me with the well-known texts upon which the doctrine of the 
eternal hate is founded. When she had done, I said, 
“You believe that Jesus was good, tender, helpful, loving, 
do you not?” “Qh, yes!” ‘And that his supreme desire 
was to help the poor, the ignorant, the unhappy,— aye, even 
the vicious and the criminal,— do you not?” “Qh, yes!” 
“ And that in this he embodied the compassion of God him- 
self?” “Oh, yes!” “And does he keep the same kind 
nature in heaven?” “Qh, yes.” ‘Then he will try to 
help every one that needs his help. And, therefore, God, 
his Father and ours, has forever and ever the unchanging 
desire to help all his children who need that help, however 
sinful they may be?” “Yes!” ‘ Well, then, lay first hold 
of that, for that is life; and let all smaller things go.” The 
result was dramatic. She took her catechism at once on 
deck, and deliberately pitched it into the sea,—the bitter 
water not so bitter as it. So now my little church had 
seven members. Soon after I had reached the United 
States, these two dear people travelled one hundred miles, 
and then back again the same day, just to thank and bless 
me and bid me good-bye forever in this lower earth-life. 
But they are still, though doubtless in heaven, beloved 
members of my little church. 

Two dear sisters came over from England to keep my 
house, in which I had the rare joy of teaching twenty young 
American boys, and so learning from them how to bring 
the ever-new gospel to bear on young hearts. When they 
had been with me a year, the younger sister said to me: 
“T have something to tell you. Before I came over, our 
dear mother went over with me every text in the Bible which 
proved how wrong you were. I expected that you would 
begin at once, and I was perfectly sure that I could prove 
that you were wrong. But you never said a word! But I 
heard your talks to the boys on Sunday afternoons, and 
your conversations with friends, and after six months your 
ideas had got into my head, and insisted that they were my 
own.” And so my little church had now eight members. 

I have to confess that it sent a chill to my heart to meet 
many people here who professed to share my faith in the 
Eternal Goodness, but who seemed to hold it in so limp a 
fashion that it created no ever-springing well of joy in 
their hearts. They seemed to feel, at best, a certain com- 
placency in holding views so eminently correct and so 
much better than other people’s views. Of missionary zeal, 
of a great, overmastering longing to impart the grace 
which they had received to poor, wounded, despairing 

hearts that refused to be comforted for lack of this, I 
could see in them no trace. The great Idea was not a 
Presence in their souls,—an august Presence always ac- 
knowledged, always reverenced, always held up as the main- 
spring of all right action. Some, indeed, provoked me to 
say to myself: “I wish to Heaven you did not believe as you 
say you do. Such as you are a standing menace. to the 
gospel. You pretend to hold it: perhaps you really think 
you do. But you are not only merely an average person, 
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with very, very commonplace ideals, but you do your best to 
prove to all who know you that the gospel you profess to 
believe has no vital message to give, no great and glorious 
uplifting to impart. You act as a wet blanket to the warmth 
of all high enthusiasms.” 

Please think of it a little. Here is a man who says he be- 
lieves in the infinite love of God to all souls, together with 
his own, that the whole human race is included in one all- 
embracing plan of salvation, ending in the admission of 
every soul into a heaven of infinite joy, bliss, and love, 
which is to go on increasing forever and ever, and yet 
who has no joy in his belief, no longing desire to impart to 
others who sit in darkness the glorious gospel news, 
whose life is not in the least influenced by his belief, who is 
no truer, no gentler, no whit more helpful, more loving, 
who is just as hard and unmerciful in his dealings with his 
fellow-men as the very heathen who knows not God, whom 
no widow’ blesses, no orphan rejoices to see, who lifts no 
burdens off any shoulders, who befriends no good causes, 
who fights no wrongs! Well, the truth is that he does not 
believe what he says. He believes that he believes, but the 
great faith is not present with him. That glorious Presence 
justifies itself in all its children. It shines in their hearts, 
making them tender and true and loyal. It makes their 
hands helpful and their sympathies quick. It makes them 
like itself. It is they, and such as they, who by loyal work 
and loyal life will, when banded together, bring the divine 
dream to pass, and make it a yet diviner fact. 

Such as these are the men and women whom it has been 
a joy and a privilege to know and love. What a glorious 
brotherhood of joy and hope and faithful work is already 
beginning to form itself here and now! 

SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Keeping Sunday. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL, 


This question is being reviewed by the American people; 
and it will be of no use whatever to simply resist the move- 
ment. Societies for the restoration of Puritanic Sabbath ob- 
servation are powerless. Cardinal Gibbons, in a recent ser- 
mon in the Baltimore cathedral, discusses the proper ob- 
servance of Sunday from his standpoint. He says that he 
has visited many of the cities of Europe, and finds that it is 
a mistake to suppose that we are really adopting a European 
Sunday: Our prople still have a respect for the day that is 
very marked. Neither in Paris, in Brussels, nor Berlin, nor 
even Rome, the cardinal thinks, is there as great a regard 
for quiet and orderly tranquillity as in Baltimore and other 
Still, he believes there are dangerous in- 
roads on Sunday observance, which in another generation 
will have spoiled the day as a religious power. “If these 
encroachments are not checked in time, the day may come 
when the joyous sound of the church bell will be drowned 
by the echo of the dray and the hammer, when the Bible 
and Prayer-book will be supplanted by the magazine 
and novel, and the votaries of the theatre and saloon will 
outnumber 'the religious worshippers, and when the salu- 
tary thoughts of God will be checked by the pleasures and 
dissipations of the world.” It seems to us that the cardi- 
nal is mixing matters seriously in this statement, and that 
this very mixing of the argument is where the difficulty has 
all along been destroying our Sunday. He tells us that he 
fears that the thought of God will be checked, not only 
by the dissipations of the world, but by the “ pleasures of 
the world.” Just where are we to draw the line? Isit just — 
to classify pleasures and dissipations in the same category? 
Are we to exclude the pleasure of secular reading, of walk- 
ing the green fields, of home music not strictly religious, of 


friendly visiting, as our fathers undertook todo? Has not 
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the trouble all along been an inconsiderate effort to sustain 
Puritan conceptions in modern life? Some of us remember 
very well when at sundown of Saturday a pall was drawn 
over all creation. It suddenly became a sin, for twenty-four 
hours, to read a magazine or a newspaper“not labelled re- 
ligious. Hens’ eggs could not be collected; while the harm- 
less games of Saturday afternoon would involve the partici- 
pant in danger of hell. It is full time for us to recognize, 
in plain English, in the pulpit as elsewhere, that we have no 
such conception remaining of right and wrong, and that 
Sunday-keeping is a much broader and more cheerful affair 
than it used to be,— that we believe it is right to enlarge the 
spirit and schedule of Sunday pleasures. There really is 
no propriety in mixing dissipations and pleasures in our 
estimate of the day. The day must be made pleasant, posi- 
tively pleasant, and pleasant according to modern concep- 
tions of things. People nowadays do not find satisfaction 
in some of the ways that were congenial to our fathers; nor 
are they any the worse for it. Sunday.must be brightened 
up, not only apart from the church, but by the church. 
Church services must not only be rid of antiquated doc- 
trine, but of every tendency to the antiquated whine. We 
must meet together for upward looking and onward look- 
ing, from the standpoint of the twentieth century. It is a 
day set apart for good counsel. We fast less and we pray 
less than our ancestors: we also preach less. The main 
point is that our fasting and our praying and our preaching 
shall embody the common sense — the accumulated common 
sense — of our own time. 

We are not quite sure either that we agree with the cardi- 
nal in some of his specific suggestions. He thinks that 
Sunday trains for passengers are endurable, but that freight 
traffic, involving the employment of thousands of conduct- 
ors, firemen, and engineers, as well as freight handlers on 
the Lord’s Day, is not needed. There is no sort of use in 
our taking a stand directly in the track of commerce. It is 
hopeless at the outset: we do not believe it is right, if it 
were nothopeless. The word “freight” covers in these days 
the comfort, the safety, and all the living processes of the 
people. So complicated are our relations, over a whole con- 
tinent, that to stop the freight for each Sunday would in- 
volve inestimable damage to civilization. Just now what 
could we do without the coal trains hurrying on Sundays as 
well as week-days? How would our monster cities get on 
with one-seventh of the food trains stopped on the road,— 
that is, with one-seventh less discharge of food? What would 
be the effect of stopping, every Sunday all the cattle trains 
in the United States? The cardinal is strongly opposed 
also to Sunday excursions and to Sunday newspapers. We 
believe that a large share of Christian people will find a 
degree of accord with him on some of these points. But we 
are all in harmony when we come to such passages as this: 
“* There is no class of people on the face of the earth that is 
more in need of repose and spiritual refreshment than the 
citizens of the United States. The best antidote for remov- 
ing the dust which adheres to the soul, from daily contact 
with the world, will be found in the refreshing and invigorat- 
ing bath of religious meditation.” The Chicago /vter-Ocean, 
commenting on this discourse of the cardinal, says that the 
business man has outgrown the average preacher. The time 
is past when the preacher was the best man in the commu- 
nity, able to inform and instruct his hearers on almost any 
topic. It thinks that the chief difficulty is that the business 
man faces nature and human nature, and he leaves the 
Church because preachers are more anxious about medizval 
notions and methods. The cardinal will probably draw out 
a great deal of valuable comment. It remains for us, who 
believe in a rational Sunday, to heed these comments, and 
learn how to make our religious institutions keep pace with 
social evolution. We must not be always just a little 
way behind, and never quite sure what the age is or what 
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the age needs. We do need rest: we do need upward-look- 
ing. We do need more of a recognition of God. All this 
can be had on Sunday without flying in the face of nature 
or undertaking to combat commerce, and the honest desires 
of young and old for pleasure and peace as well as wor- 
ship. 

CLINTON, N.Y. 


Faith in Nature. 


BY NATHANIEL S. SHALER.* 

There can be no question that, in proportion as the uni- 
verse is explained by what is termed natural law, the effect 
of the process upon the greater number of men— upon 
all, indeed, who are not by nature or occupation inquirers 
— is to limit their sympathetic interest in the realm. So 
long as the processes of the world were deemed to be the 
result of human-like agents, there was a basis for sympa- 
thetic relations between man and the unseen about him. 
It is true that these relations were oftenest in their nature 
brutal, that fear predominated over love, that base super- 
stitions were built thereon; yet they were, even at their 
worst, human. ‘They tended to stimulate the imagination, 
and to keep the world other than commonplace. So long 
as a demon lurked in any bit of darkness, the life of a sav- 
age, however unhappy, was not likely to be dull; and, in the 
better mental estate of the higher religions, the concept of 
nobler or better similitudes of men shepherding their flocks 
of earth uplifted the soul. Of this all exalted religious lit- 
erature is proof. 

I have elsewhere, more than once, called attention to the 
way in which the early interpretation of order in nature, 
through imagined manlike deities, was gradually changed 
in the alembic of Greek thought to that of zatura/ daw. The 
philosophers of Greece, in the last intellectual period of its 
marvellous culture, revolted at the ancient crude notion of 
humanlike powers controlling the universe. They gradually 
eliminated the man, leaving only the ruling influence with- 
out any bodily shape. Further on, at first distinctly in 
Aristotle, we find the concept of zatural /aws in effect an 
algebraic expression designating an unknown something 
which determines the succession of events in the manner 
we indicate by the terms cause and effect. This idea as to 
the unknown that makes for continuity of action is perhaps 
the most unchanged of all the vast intellectual store which 
we have inherited from the Hellenes. It is, indeed. the 
very corner-stone of our science or of any ordered knowl- 
edge we can imagine. 

While the concept of aural /aw has been the prime con- 
dition of all logical interpretation of nature,— for without it 
we should never have been led in the paths of scientific in- 
quiry,—it has, in certain regards, had a most pernicious 
effect on the masses of people, and even on those who are 
experts in inquiry. To the great majority of people who 
have to take their understandings of science at second 
hand, if not more remotely, the notion of zatura/ law ren- 
ders itself into terms as anthropomorphic as those of the 
ancient polytheism, only in place of a god, of a man with 
a crown of divinity, we have a base conception of an inani- 
mate brutal something which compels events to fall as we 
find they do. The idea of a demoniac automaton standing 
behind and guiding the successions of units in each series 
of occurrences appears to hold not only in the minds of 
those who have no intimate relation with scientific inquiry, 
but in many of those who discover and define these orders 
of nature. It is curious to note how generally men of 
science picture the system of the universe as essentially a 
great mechanical contrivance, as a vast thing with infinitely 
numerous cogged wheels which, geared to one another, turn 
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relentlessly and inevitably through the ages, counting out 
the results in the manner of a calculating engine. Thus, 
for all that we moderns have gained in our interpretation of 
nature, we are still in the anthropomorphic stage of the 
task, only, in place of setting a sublimated man behind the 
curtain, we place there one of his contrivances in a well-geared 
engine. When we come to a critical study of the method 
of interpreting nature, we see why it is that, strive as we 
may to deal with the realm, man is absolutely limited to his 
experience for any suggestions as to the character of the 
control that there exists. He can make not even a con- 
jecture which does not come forth from that experience. 
Accepting as we must the principle that, however we ac- 
count for natural operations, we have to do so on a human 
basis, the question arises whether we are thus limited, on 
the one hand, to the divine, manlike individual, and, on the 
other, to the arbitrary, self-acting gear such as we are prone 
to conceive zatural Jaws. It appears to me that within the 
restricted limits open to the imagination it is possible to 
frame a concept of the control in nature which, although 
necessarily human and finite, will be far less open to criti- 
cism than those of ancient theologies or of modern science. 

It is evident that any interpretation of nature must depend 
on the idea of what is behind the curtain of the visible. 
The process, indeed, demands a judgment as to what lies in 
that hidden realm. So far as that belief as to the unseen is 
well formed, we may hope that our ideas concerning the mean- 
ing of series of events —z.¢., of laws— will be valid. The 
question is, therefore, in what way we can use our knowledge 
so as to check our instructive prejudices concerning the way 
in which natural actions are guided. Examining into this 
matter, we discovered that a part of the trouble in our 
notion of law arises from the fact that we instinctively 
assume that the manifest in nature substantially exhausts 
the possibilities of the realm. To the ordinary man, and 
to many of high scientific training as well, the universe is 
conceived as like a Parisian shop where all the wares are in 
the windows. The zdo/ of the evident is so firmly planted in 
our finite quality that it can at best be only in part over- 
thrown. Yet all hope of a larger view of nature depends 
upon our casting it away. Let us see what of our knowl- 
edge can help us todo this task... . 

If we but clear our minds of that question-begging 
epithet /aw and look attentively at the mere coincidences 
and successions which it denotes, we take the first step 
toward a bettered understanding of nature,—a step which 
leads us to see that for all the illogical suggestions implied 
in the word it means no more than that through the existing 
balance of influences, the ultimate nature of which we can- 
not discern, certain results now and then regularly occur. 
All that we divine of the unseen leads us to conceive that it 
is a realm of unending and infinitely varied organizations. 
Each new individuality of every kind that is produced is a 
centre of qualifying actions which may efficiently extend 
through an indefinite range. The present aspect of the 
visible universe may, on the basis of this view of its organ- 
ization, be conceived as the result of an equation of actions 
in complexity only less than infinite. Into this incessantly 
determining equation is continually going the influential 
qualities of newly formed individualities, and from it is con- 
tinually being withdrawn those that pass away. Thus con- 
sidered, the realm of nature appears no longer as a rigid 
mechanism, but as the place of incessant creation, each of 
the creatures in its measure affecting the whole, each shar- 
ing inthe universal life as the corpuscles in the blood of 
man share in the work of his body. 

But what, it may be asked, becomes of those concepts of 
law which are the basis of all scientific inquiry? How can 
we imagine a realm where there is no fixity giving to our 
understandings such impressions of inevitable sequences ? 
The answer may well be that it is most reasonable to accept 
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these evidences of continuity as results of the adjustments, 
as they now and here exist, as true for the infinitely small 
part of the realm that we in time and space can know. 
Looking upon the universe as the seat of incessant origina- 
tion of new influences in newly manifested individualities, we 
can well believe that in the resulting complex certain trains 
of action would, in any one field, be long kept in continuous 


operation, and that between the most and least permanent 


of these succession-giving actions there would be an indefi- 
nitely extended scale of them, ranging in value from the 
most widely prevalent to the absolutely exceptional and 
unique. In a realm thus Conceived it may be held as doubt- 
ful if there would ever be an absolute at either end of the 
series of successions; i.e., a Jaw so universal that it would 
never change or an occurrence that would never be repeated. 
But between these extremes there may evidently be an in- 
definitely great range in the permanence of the equations 
which determines the sequences. 

As to the extent to which this view of the nature of law 
may tend to better man’s attitude toward the realm, no cer- 
tain reckoning can be made. The soul of man is a vast 
complex which, as all else in the realm of law, in the true 
understanding of the term, is essentially inscrutable. As in 
all moral judgments of this kind, the most we can do is to 
found our opinion on our personal experience. To me this 
conception of the nature of the control of the realm, one to 
which I have been slowly driven by the study of phenomena, 
comes as avast relief from that to which I wasled by my mis- 
conceptions as to the true meaning oflaw. The sense of the 
infinities of the latent, of the unmanifested, denied by the crude 
and essentially illogical idea of what the manifested series 
mean, clears away all the brutal suggestions of the mechan- 
ical view of nature. In such a realm the spirit may content- 
edly dwell, feeling that it is in its own fit house. 


The Unknown Depths. 


How can I judge by the exterior, how shall I tell what is in 
any soul by the common inertia of the clay? How shall I 
know what passes inside? If I could meet Wordsworth and 
pass him by, and no Tintern Abbey rise in my mind’s eye; 
if I could meet Shelley and toss pebbles with him into the 
Genoese Gulf, and never know I was with the sky-fire of the 
prayer at Prometheus’s rock,— how know I what may be pass- 
ing in the mortals around me,— what deeps may lie beyond 
those passive shores of bodies,— sometimes what storms, and 
wild or dreadful glory beyond sight, while the shores are 
bathed in quiet sunshine? Every one has a vast deep in 
him compared to anything he may say of himself. No 
Homer or Shakespeare or Milton ever uttered himself, but 
only strove, and stammered forth a little of the things that 
were in his sight in earth and sky. What, then, of the 
tongue-tied, those who can only lift their hands or kindle 
in their eyes silently? All are poets in deeps of struggling 
experience, of holy living, of love, of sin, of repentance, of 
prayer, of valor. 

Sometimes these come forth in few and simple words, 
which are rifts in clouds. Sir Walter Scott said that, when 
he had been listening to the common expressions of simple 
folk speaking their thoughts of life and of their experience in 
their simple sorrows and troubles, sometimes he had heard 
sublimities in thought and in simplicity of expression un- 
equalled- in his knowledge outside of the Biblical pages. 
What can we do but remember this unknown and unshown 
part in dealing with each other, and treat every one like a 
mystery with reverence? For neither can we tell what the 
child will be nor what any one is. But a little we are let in 
and given the freedom of any one’s body and soul. We must 
walk like Saint Paul in the Athenian streets, with eyes and 
heart open for the altar of the Unknown God. Neither 
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know we what has been in any soul, “trailing what clouds 


of glory” or of shame it came forth, what things it has 
come through.— /ames Vila Blake. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Practical Benefits of Hopefulness. 


BY REV. ALFRED GOODING. 


Experience worketh hope—— ROMANS vy. 4. 


Most people acquire, I suppose, sooner or later in their 
careers, what is known as their “view of life”; that is to 
Say, a certain definite attitude toward things, or way of 
looking at them. When, for instance, we see a man who 
perpetually emphasizes the discouraging features of human 
experience, whose eye is evidently trained to observe the 
various evils and misfortunes of life, and who has a wonder- 
. ful gift for the gloomy interpretation of events which really 
admit just the opposite construction, we say of such a man, 
in the phrase of the day, that he has a pessimistic view of 
life. Partly from temperament, perhaps, and partly from 
conviction, he has come to look habitually upon the dark 
side of things, and to believe that he sees there the real 
5 truth about them, that his interpretation of them is the right 
] one, and that all others are a delusion. 

: Diametrically opposite to this view of life is that of the 

professed optimist, who never fails to dwell upon the encour- 
P aging features of human experience, who has cultivated in 

himself an astonishingly acute perception of all that is 
bright and cheerful in events, whose watchword is “ hope,” 
and who is confident that truth lies where he thinks he 
sees it. 
Now, whatever our view of life may be, it is perfectly clear 
, that in adopting it we have performed a most important and 
vital act, one whose influence upon us we can hardly over- 
rate. It means that hereafter we are not to see things with 
wholly unprejudiced minds. We have a theory to maintain,— 
a theory about human life, its worth, its meaning, its destiny ; 
and that theory determines largely what we shall see in men 
and events. We go about with a certain prepossession 
something like that which characterizes men of different 
pursuits. The artist and the scientist, for instance, view ex- 
ternal nature, each, with a definite prepossession. Standing 
upon the same height and gazing across the same landscape, 
one sees what totally escapes the other. The geologist is 
considering the structure of the opposite range of hills; he 
is calculating the evidence in favor of the glacial theory of- 
fered by the isolated rocks scattered through the valley and 
along the sloping heights; he is wondering what “ speci- 
mens” he can find in that distant ledge, whether any stone 
tomahawk heads are to be found on the banks of that stream 
which must have offered so favorable a site for some prehis- 
toric encampment. The artist, although precisely the same 
view lies before him, sees nothing of this sort. He is study- 
ing the difference of shade between the green in the valley 
and the empurpled green on the hillside. He is admiring 
the depth of the shadows, the brilliancy of the open fields, 
the close verdure of the distant forests, the massing of clouds 
from the horizon up into the clear blue. 

Such is the difference between what these two men, gaz- 
ing at the same landscape, actually see. Each sees what his 
__ eye has been trained to see. So itis with the pessimist and 
the optimi Viewing the same events, one sees in them 
_ sound reasons for despair, the other equally sound reasons for 
hope. Theman who cherishes a gloomy view of life frequently 
_ astounds us by the ingenuity with which he discerns in every- 
thing that happens something to strengthen his melancholy 
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prepossessions. He has the eye of a Sherlock Holmes for 
whatever may support his theory, things which the unbiassed 
person would pass without noticing. Equally sharp of vi- 
sion is the optimist for whatever supports his theory that this 
is the best possible world. He sees the inevitable sunshine 
behind clouds which to others seem permanently impenetra- 
ble. He divines the soul of goodness in things evil, he out- 
weighs penalties with compensations. No faintest glimmer of 
promise and hope escapes him. 

It is evident, then, of how great importance it is what 
theory or view of life, what way of looking at things, we 
adopt. For, having adopted it, it will hereafter largely de- 
termine-what we shall see in the world about us, it will color 
the whole series of events. What, then, shall determine 
our choice in this most vital matter? Upon what shall we 
base our philosophy of life ? 

The only fair answer would be that our theory should be 
based upon facts. Look through the long range of human 
history, and into those vastly remoter distances which mod- 
ern science has penetrated for us, and see what the testi- 
mony is. What does it point to,—a good or an evil world, 
a heavenly Father or an Impersonal Force, man the 
wreck of a once perfect being or an imperfect creature in- 
volved in a process of growth? Watch the course of events 
through the centuries, and judge whether the human race has, 
on the whole, been going downward or upward. Is man 
more cruel, brutal, intolerant, selfish, now than at any other 
ttme in his history, or is he more humane, more considerate, 
more generous, broader-minded, than ever before? Let the 
answer be found in the vast organized effort which he is 
making to alleviate all forms of suffering, both of man and 
beast, through every sort of charitable society and institution. 
It would be a long task to point out in detail the manifold 
progress which man has made in things which we believe to 
be most essential, his enormous moral and _ spiritual 
gain; but whoever will undertake such a task even super- 
ficially will, I think, inevitably become convinced that the 
bulk of the evidence is of a distinctly encouraging charac- 
ter, that the facts are for optimism. 

Occasionally, to be sure, we hear the conviction expressed 
that the world is going to the bad. I recall the very strik- 
ing utterance of this hopelessness which appeared some 
years ago in Tennyson’s “Sixty Years After,” in which 
the old poet renounced the hopes and ideals which he had 
proclaimed so confidently in his youth. Better hush this 
cry of “ Forward!” he said, or at least remember that, if 
there is any such thing as progress, it is not the broad, 
straight, smooth road which we used to think it, but rather 
a very devious and intricate path, now going onward, now 
almost turning back from its goal. And he went on to 
point out the facts that perplexed and disheartened him,— 
the cruelty practised upon helpless animals, the degradation 
of the masses in “roaring London” and “raving Paris,” 
the excesses of the anarchist with his dynamite and 
revolver, the swindling of the people by crafty dema- 
gogues, the lack of purity in the literature and art of the 
day. A gloomy picture he made of it; but, somehow, most 
of us felt that the shadows were blacker than they had a 
right to be, that the horrors which he painted, though 
bad enough, were not so bad as they once were, and that, 
after all, he had rendered only a fragment of the great total 
of modern civilization. I do not believe that “ Sixty Years 
After” or any other such expression of gloom deprived a 
single soul of his hopeful view of life. 

Facts, then, furnish ample justification for optimism. 
From the course of events we may deduce our right to 
maintain a cheerful and hopeful way of looking at things. 
But, even if the testimony were not so largely in favor of 
the happier philosophy, even if it were about equal for and 
against, so that, as far as facts were concerned, the gloomy 
view of life could claim as substantial a basis as the cheer- 
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ful, even then I maintain that we should not be in doubt 
which of the two to adopt. The reasons for both being 
equally strong, we should be justified in accepting that 
theory which would be of the greatest practical benefit to 
us, which would secure us the most efficient help in our 
daily living, which would be the most abundant source 
of courage, endurance, fortitude, inspiration. Let me 
put before myself these two theories of life, the gloomy 
and the hopeful, the pessimistic and the optimistic, under- 
standing that I am justified by facts in adopting either, and 
resolved, therefore, to take the more useful of the two. I 
need hardly say that there is very little help in a despairing 
attitude of mind. Gloom never made a man any more use- 
ful to himself or anybody else. Suppose, for instance, that 
I have a gloomy view of human nature, believe that the vast 
majority of people are influenced by purely selfish motives, 
and that, even when a course of action seems altruistic, it will 
be found, if one looks deep enough, to be based upon self- 
love rather than upon love of others. Suppose that my 
ideals of human wisdom are such men as Machiavelli, 
Rochefoucauld, Talleyrand and Walpole, that my opinion 
of human character and virtue is summed up in such say- 
ings as “ All men have their price,” ‘“‘ Believe every man to 
be dishonest until you have proved him to be honest.” 
What effect will such a despairing view of human nature 
have upon my attitude toward my fellow-creatures? Will 
it make me more helpful, sympathetic, a more useful neigh- 
bor, friend, and citizen? On the contrary, it will rob me of 
all noble desires and ambitions, and contract my life into a 
mere series of acts of self-protection against the crew that 
surround me. 

Suppose, again, that I have lost hope about my country, 
am convinced that the republic has seen its best days, that 
it is going to the bad, and that no human power can stay 
its downfall. Is not such a gloomy belief fatal to any ambi- 
tion to serve public needs? Does it not tend to produce 
indifference, to cause us to let things go as they will, to 
make no effort to purify politics and to instruct the people 
in sound views of trade and finance? If the ship is bound 
to sink, it seems a fruitless task to try to patch it up. The 
citizen who has lost hope about his country’s future has lost 
his most vital impulse to useful and patriotic service. 

No, there is no inspiration, no help, in gloom. I have 
often wondered what the old religion of gloom could 
have done for men, what help they could have found in the 
terrible doctrines of the arbitrary will of God, the absolute 
helplessness of man, original sin, total depravity, predes- 
tination, and everlasting hell. Not much to encourage and 
strengthen a poor mortal in such a theory as that of Calvin. 
What inspiration was found in it must have been the inspi- 
ration of terror. A helpful, uplifting, renewing power could 
never have flowed from such a religion of gloom and horror, 
such thorough-going pessimism. 

Surely, then, if the facts were equally strong for both 
theories of life, and we were to choose the more practically 
helpful of the two, we should at once declare ourselves 
optimists. In hope, not in despair, lies strength. To be 
confident of victory is to win half the battle in advance. 
Give me a cheerful and encouraging view of people and 
things, and I shall approach my duties in a mood which is 
itself one of the chief conditions of successful performance. 
If I am inwardly sure of success, that feeling of assurance 
becomes as important a means to success as clear thinking 
or hard work; for it imparts to my whole being a life and 
vigor which would otherwise be lacking. Suppose that, as 
a citizen, I am full of lofty confidence in my country, in its 
glorious destiny, in the saving common sense of its people, 
in the triumph of good laws and good men. In such con- 
fidence I have an inexhaustible fountain of energy and in- 
spiration, which will not fail me in the most perplexing 
times, and from which I may draw strength for enthusiastic 
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and effective action. ‘Take two persons of equal intellect- 


ual and practical abilities, the one holding a gloomy, the ~ 


other a hopeful view of things. Which of the two will be 
of greater service to the world, which will be likely to ac- 
complish most in the various causes which claim him? It 
is not open to question that, where hope is, there will be the 
largest achievement. 

This being true, what an inexhaustible source of strength 
and inspiration ought to be found in a religion of hope and 
love, such as we have the happiness to possess! To believe 
in God as the divine Father, in his infinite wisdom and 
mercy, in the power of truth, in the victory of right, in the 
coming of the divine kingdom,— in such a belief what en- 
couragement and help to noble and faithful living! Who- 
ever has a share in so hopeful a faith ought certainly to be 
of great service to his fellows, for he possesses a source of 
strength and power which exists in no other religion. When 
we remember how often, and with good reason, men have 
found in their religious beliefs causes for weakness, indif- 
ference, and despair in themselves, we can hardly be too 
thankful for a religion that is synonymous with hope, cour- 
age, and joy. 

Must we not agree, then, that, even if pessimism were 
based upon as large a mass of indisputable facts as opti- 
mism is, the consideration of the superior practical benefits 
of the latter ought to determine us in its favor? It is the 
best working theory. He who adopts it thereby chooses one 
of the essential conditions of a thoroughly useful and help- 
ful life. And, in making such a choice, he is not shutting 
his eyes to facts, he is not ignoring the truth: he is simply 
doing what the bare evidence entitles him to do, That 
teaches us that we have no right to be gloomy about this 
world which God made, that the lesson of human history is 
a lesson of courage, and that, in forming our view of life, it 
is not only our right, but our duty, to give it the distinction 
of gladness and hope. 

PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 


Spiritual Life. 


Great God, have pity on the wicked ; for thou didst every- 
thing for the good when thou madest them good !— Saad. 


Js 


There is a wider division of men than that into Christian 
and Pagan. Before we ask what a man worships, we have to 
ask whether he worships at all.— Ruskin. 


st 


Prayer is a closing of the eyes on things seen, and open- 
ing them on things unseen. It is penitence vocal, faith 
making its profession, and love kindling into a flame.— 
A. C. Thompson. 
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What else can I, a lame old man, do but sing hymns to 
God? IfI wasa nightingale, I would act the part of a nightin- 
gale; if a swan, thepart of aswan. But, since I am a reason- 
able creature, it is my duty to praise God. This is my 
business, I doit. Nor will I ever desert this post, as long 
as it is vouchsafed me; and I exhort you to join in the same 
song.— Lpictetus. 
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O beloved Pan, and all ye other gods of this place, grant 
me to become beautiful in the inner man, and that whatever 
outward things I have may be at peace with those within. 
May I deem the wise man rich, and may I have such a 
portion of gold as none but a prudent man can either bear 
or employ. Do we need anything else, Phaedrus? for myse 
I have prayed enough.— P/ato (Phedrus), *) youl 
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Cnitarian Gord and Work 


THE MONTHLY BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION AND 
ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS 


Contributions. 


I have somewhere in my barrel a sermon on “The Fool- 
ishness of Preaching.” Probably most of my brethren in 
the ministry have got a sermon on that theme. The appro- 
priateness of the subject is impressed upon me whenever I 
review the reiterated appeals of successive secretaries and 
treasurers of the Association for earlier payment of the con- 
tributions of the churches to the national work. Again and 
again the annual meeting and the National Conference 
have passed resolutions on this subject. Here are the words 
of Dr. Reynolds in his report ten years ago: “ On the first 
of February your directors had substantially made every ap- 
propriation which required a payment in the financial year, 
yet on the first of February more than three-quarters of the 
churches had made no report. Whether the gift of the year 
would be the same as the last, or less, or greater, it was im- 
possible to determine. Still, the directors had to act, and 
to act largely in the dark. Churches would die, ministers 
would be unable to pay their honest debts if the money due 
them were not paid until April. The directors have to go 
on and incur debts, trusting to the good will and generosity 
of the churches.” 

Or hear the word of the present treasurer two years ago: 
“Suppose one of our parishes called a minister to work for 
them and with them ata salary of $1,500 a year. During 
the first six months they succeed in paying him the sum of 
$60. During the first eleven months they pay half his sal- 
ary: the other half comes in the last month of the year. 
What is that poor minister to do through the year? He 
cannot run into debt,— a minister must not do that,— he 
must either borrow money and pay interest on it or he must 
draw money out of the savings-bank and lose. the interest. 
That is precisely the experience of the American Unitarian 
Association every year: the interest lost because you pay 
your contributions in the last month and almost on the last 
day of the financial year would go far if the contributions 
were paid in the fall, instead of in the spring, toward the 
salary of some self-sacrificing minister in some struggling 
parish.” 

It is curious to observe how little effect these repeated 
appeals and resolutions have had upon the habit of our 
parishes. After twenty years of strenuous preaching prac- 
tically no improvement has resulted. A great majority of 
the parishes continue to put off the contribution to the As- 
sociation to the last possible day, and then all the money 
comes in in a rush in the last week in April. Perhaps a 
score of our parishes have adopted the habit of regularly 
taking the collection on Easter Sunday; and, as the directors 
are well assured of this habit, they give themselves no con- 
cern about the certainty of the gift of these societies. Per- 
haps another score of churches, mostly the strongest parishes 
of our fellowship, have a regular, thorough, and systematic 
method of making contributions; and they have provided for 
the usual gift of the Association in April. The annual gifts 
of these churches make the financial backbone of the Associa- 
tion. The gifts are large, reliable, and sure, because fore- 
thought is given to the matter. I have no desire to change 
the excellent habit of these noble parishes ; but what shall be 
said to the four hundred churches which permit the annual 
contribution for their national work to be put off until the 


last minute? It should be clearly understood that the work 
of the national Association is not my work or Mr. St. John’s 
work or the work of the board of directors. It is the work 
which the churches of our fellowship commission us to do. 
We can do it simply and only as the members of these 
churches provide us with the resources. We cannot make 
bricks without straw. It is impossible to see any good rea- 
son for postponement. Is it not just as easy to raise the 
annual contribution in January as in April? Would it not 
be a real relief to the minds of ministers and parish commit- 
tees to get the thing out of the way and not to be rushing 
hurriedly and carelessly through it in the last week in 
April? 

Eight months of the financial year of the Association 
have now elapsed. Out of our four hundred and more 
churches, thirty-two have sent in their contributions. Whether 
these churches give much or little their names ought to be 
written in letters of gold. I rejoice over them as a minister 
does over the faithful few who really try a little to practise 
what he preaches to them. The contributions maintain a 
certain monotonous level which does not give indication of 
the rising tide of generosity in our body for which all who 
love our cause long. Of the 32 churches which have sent 
in their contributions, 11 give the same as last year, 10 
give less than last year, and 11 more. The changes are, as 
a rule, insignificant. Only one of those that give less 
shows any serious loss, and the gains are also for the most 
part small. The societies in Waltham, Clinton, Roslindale, 
Mass., and Kennebunk, Me., have, however, made substan- 
tial increase. Waltham increases its gift by more than a 
hundred dollars ; and the other three, while the contributions 
are not large in amount, show gains of from 50 to go per 
cent. I hope the example of these churches will be catch- 
ing. 

Sometimes, for all the “ foolishness of preaching,” we are 
heard for our much speaking ; and I cannot close this appeal 
without one more effort to induce our churches to apply busi- . 
ness sense to the work of raising the annual contributions. 
No one who has any acquaintance with the subject doubts 
for a moment that, if the methods which are in use in a few 
of our churches were applied to the action of all four hun- 
dred churches, the contributions to the national treasury 
would be more than doubled. I do not anticipate that all 
of our churches can be induced to take up the matter in 
this thorough: fashion, but I cannot help hoping that 
enough churches will adopt good business methods to 
lift our contribution within a reasonable period to the mod- 
est sum of $100,000. That is the sum that Dr. Reynolds 
called for year after year, and never saw. That was a griev- 
ous disappointment to him and to all his successors, because 
they knew perfectly well that the money was available and 
could easily be secured if only the ministers and parish 
committees would take hold of the matter seriously. We 
shall never do our duty generously and nobly until each of 
our parishes recognizes its obligation, and brings the obliga- 
tion, and its reason, home to each individual conscience. 
I can but reaffirm Dr. Reynolds’s word,— “that, whenever 
our religious societies really accept the duty of giving and 
undertake to perform that duty in a serious and business- 
like-way, the needed $100,000 will come, and come easily.” 

SaMuEL A. ELIOT, 
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Journal of the President. 


DeEcEMBER 1. Entertained the Association of Ministers 
in and about Cambridge (twenty-one ministers) at my house, 
and opened the discussion on the question of Ministerial 
Retiring Allowances. 

DECEMBER 3. Entertained at my home the “ Shop Club,” 
and spoke on “ Problems of the Southern States.” 

DECEMBER 4, and 5. An incomplete effort to catch up 
with the accumulations of mail which had been gathered 
during my absence in the South. 

DECEMBER 6. Jouneyed in company with the president 
of the Young People’s Religious Union to Charlestown, 
N.H., had a conference with the officers and members of the 
parish in Charlestown in regard to changes in the covenant 
and constitution of the church, and then addressed a meet- 
ing called to organize a federation of young people’s societies 
in the Connecticut Valley. Journeyed on to Windsor, Vt., 
and found hospitable entertainment there. 

SuNDAY, DECEMBER 7. Preached in the morning in the 
church in Windsor, and after dinner sleighed through the 
beating snow eighteen miles to Lebanon, N.H. There all 
the Protestant churches had done me the honor to give up 
their evening services and join in a union service in the 
Unitarian church, The church was packed. Let no one 
say that the life of a missionary officer is lacking in variety. 
Two weeks before I was driving over the hot sand-hills of 
Florida. This Sunday found me well wrapped up in a bor- 
rowed fur coat, with a comfortable hot-water foot-warmer, 
ploughing through unbroken snow in the upper Connecticut 
Valley. 

DECEMBER 8. Calling in the morning in Lebanon, after- 
noon to Woodstock, Vt. Thermometer twenty-four degrees 
below zero. 

DECEMBER g. Lectured at Hartford, Vt., and spent the 
night at White River Junction. 

DECEMBER Io, Returned to Boston, and in the afternoon 
met with the Conference Committee of the Church Extension 
Society and Benevolent Fraternity of Churches. 

DECEMBER 11, 12, and 13. At the office, dictating letters 
and receiving callers. 

DECEMBER 14. Preached in the morning at Cambridge- 
port, and in the afternoon at Marlboro, Mass. Had an ap- 
pointment to speak in the evening at Worcester, but a 
snow-storm blocked the trolley lines, and I was unable to 
get through. 

DECEMBER 16. Meetings in the afternoon of the Pacific 
Committee of the board of directors and with the trustees 
of a suburban church near Boston in need of counsel. 

DECEMBER 17. Went to Salem, and spoke to the Alliances 
of the three Salem churches upon “‘ Hopes for the Coming 
Year.” 

DECEMBER 20, Went to Plymouth with the delegation of 
the New England Society of Brooklyn, and enjoyed the pleas- 
ant hospitality extended by the members of the First Parish 
in Plymouth to this visiting delegation. 

DECEMBER 21. Took part in the service in the First 
Church at Plymouth, dedicating two windows presented to 
the church by the New England Society of Brooklyn, A 
very impressive and diginified service. I was formerly an 
officer of the New England Society in Brooklyn, and have 
taken a continued interest in this gift of the society to the 
mother church of New England. 

DECEMBER 24. Conducted noon service in King’s 
Chapel. 

DECEMBER 28. Had an appointment to preach at a 
church near Boston, but was stalled in the Boston subway 
and failed to make the engagement, the second time ina 
month that failure in a transportation system had broken up 
my plans and made my preparation useless, Fortunately, 
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in both instances able substitutes were ready to step into my 
place. 

DECEMBER 29. Attended the meeting and lunch of the 
Ministerial Union, and in the afternoon a meeting of the 
Foreign Committee of the directors of the Association. 

DECEMBER 30. Meetings of the Joint Committee on An- 
niversary Week and of the trustees of the Church Building 
Loan Fund. 

I have conducted the usual office business and my letter 
book, and my diary gives a record of 273 letters written dur- 
ing December on official business. 7 


Journal of the Secretary. 


Monpay, DECEMBER 1. Made an address to the Branch 
Alliance of our church in Lynn, Mass. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3. Spoke at the Alliance meet- 
ing in Brighton in the afternoon, and at a parish gathering 
at West Roxbury in the evening. 

SunDAy, DECEMBER 7. Preached in the morning at 
Middleboro, Mass., and in the evening at Bolton, Mass. 

TursDay, DECEMBER g. Was occupied with the monthly 
meeting of the board of directors and its committees. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10. In the morning the monthly 
meeting of the Association-Alliance Committee of Confer- 
ence, in the afternoon a meeting of the special committee 
appointed by the Association, the Church Extension Society, 
and the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, to consider the 
working basis existing between these organizations. 

Fripay, DECEMBER 12. Started for Indianapolis, Ird., 
reaching that city shortly after noon on Saturday. The 
rest of the day on Saturday and the entire day of Sunday 
and Monday were given to personal interviews with citizens 
of Indianapolis who are more or less interested in the 
establishment of a Unitarian church. 

SunpDay, DECEMBER 14. Preached to the congregation 
which has been drawn together by Rev. E. A. Cantrell, who 
started his work first as an independent in that city, but 
soon connected himself and his movement with us. When 
the Unitarian church, which existed in Indianapolis many 
years ago, found it impossible to continue services, the 
majority of its members found a congenial home in the Plym- 
outh Congregational Church under the administrations of 
Rev. Oscar McCulloch, whose views were practically the 
same as those which are called Unitarian. In recent years 
that church has fallen into conservative hands, and many 
of the liberal constituency have abandoned it for that reason. 
These persons and many others not so directly connected 
with any church seem ready to co-operate with a revival of 
the Unitarian cause in Indianapolis. I found the conditions 
in general to be most favorable to our proceeding vigorously 
for the establishment of what will practically be a new 
church, so many years having elapsed since the suspending 
of the old. Indianapolis is a great city, having a very 
small percentage of foreign-born citizens, and having through 
the work of Mr. McCulloch and many other causes a very 
large body of. people whose attitude in theology is a pro- 
gressive one. There are few cities in the United States not 
at present equipped with Unitarian churches which offer so 
clear a field for the establishment of one as this largest city 
of Indiana. 

TursDAy, DECEMBER 16. ‘Took an early train for Louis- 
ville, Ky., and in the evening preached the sermon at the 
installation service of Rev. William H. Ramsay as pastor 
of the Church of the Messiah. The other parts in the ser- 
vice were taken by Rev. George A. Thayer, Rev. John W. 
Day, and Rev. F. V. Hawley. After the service Mr. Thayer 
and I took the night train for Cincinnati, in which city I 
spent the day of the 17th, taking the night train for Pitts 
burg. In Pittsburg, Thursday, the 18th, was spent in the 
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greet me and to hear me talk concerning the missionary 
work of our body. 

Fripay, DEcEMBER 19. Proceeded to Lancaster, Pa., 
where in the evening I addressed in a parlor some twenty 
persons who are deeply interested in the establishment of a 
Unitarian church in their thriving city. Lancaster is the 
railroad centre of a group of large cities, such as Harrisburg 
and York, in all of which there are liberals known, at least 
by name, to our friends in Lancaster; and the plan is to have 
a minister settled in Lancaster whose duty it shall be to de- 
velop the Unitarian cause in all of these cities. A small 
group in Harrisburg is already somewhat organized. In 
Lancaster the people have organized themselves into a church, 
and they have good reason to hope that a minister will soon 
be settled to lead them in this large enterprise. If the ear- 
nest workers of Lancaster could develop among themselves a 
trained ability for conducting lay services, then, under the 
guidance of a wise minister, services could easily be main- 
tained every Sunday in five or six stations in that region, 
each to be visited by the pastor as often as this number of 
preaching stations permitted. He would be able to preach 
every Sunday in the morning at Lancaster, and each Sun- 
day evening at one of the other posts. 

Monpay, DECEMBER 29. In the afternoon presided at a 
meeting of the Foreign Committee of the directors of the 
Association called to consider the work in Japan. At 8 P.M. 
attended in Malden a business meeting of the members of 
our church in that city, to confer with them concerning the 
special difficulties of their situation. 

TueEspay, DECEMBER 30. At 3 P.M. attended the regular 
meeting of the trustees of the Church Building Loan Fund. 


Western Conference Notes. 


During December, besides writing the usual number of 
letters and receiving callers at the headquarters, the Western 
secretary has visited eight different places in the field, 
preached nine sermons, and travelled 1,571 miles. Four 
pulpits have been temporarily supplied and two ministers 
permanently settled. The secretary found it possible to 
confer in person with twelve of our ministers about the State 
and local work, and it has been his pleasure to talk with four 
young men who were contemplating entering the Unitarian 
ministry. All the latter came to see the secretary in his 
office, asking for a personal interview. They were all bright 
young men, three of them graduates of universities and the- 
ological seminaries, men who have successfully ministered 
in orthodox churches, but whose earnest study has brought 
them to a wider vision of life and love. 

These heart-to-heart talks have been revelations of the 
larger fellowship which naturally follows honest thinking and 
earnest working. These men are not dogmatists, but stu- 
dents whose prayer seems to be, “ Spirit divine, show me 
what is truth.” They are not such as have failed to win 
friendship and popular favor and so grown restless and dis- 
satisfied, but they are people whose very successes have 
helped them to see horizons more distant and more golden. 
Through earnest endeavors their hearts have been mellowed 


_ to that tenderness which makes us long to have the blessings 


we have been wont to ask for ourselves to be as bountifully 
bestowed upon all humanity. Without exception these men 
were willing to take smaller salaries than they had been earn- 


* 


_ ing in their former connection, feeling that no small part of 


their compensation would be the new sense of freedom and 
»wship, in the building of broad and noble character. 
_ One thing which makes it difficult to place such men in 


our Unitarian churches is the feeling on the part of the 


churches themselves that a man just coming from the ranks 
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_ renewal of precious ties with former parishioners of that city, 
some of whom gathered at the church in the evening to 
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of orthodoxy will usually be either too cramped and conser- 
vative in his preaching or that he will fly to the other ex- 
treme and become a rough and pugnacious combatant. 
That one or the other of these fears has sometimes been 
realized there is little doubt. But over against all such ex- 
periences I think we can cite an equal number of happy 
successes, where the neophyte has brought into our Unita- 
rian churches a splendid consecration, coupled with zeal and 
enthusiasm that have proved a blessing. Until the number 
of students in our denominational schools can be greatly in- 
creased, we must doubtless depend largely for recruits upon 
this growing exodus from the orthodox ministry. In view 
of this fact, I feel like commending to all our Western 
churches that capacious and charitable spirit which will 
make the reception for such recruits to our ministry one that 
cannot fail to speedily mould them into the desired form 
and make them more useful in their ministering. Each 
church doubtless would Jike to have its minister a capacious, 
whole-souled, generous interpreter of life. Let the church 
see to it that it helps to make for its minister, by its capa- 
city and charity, a large and beautiful experience. 
FRED V. HawLey. 


The Unitarian Sunday-School Society.— A Look Back- 


ward and Forward. 


BY PRESIDENT EDWARD A. HORTON. 


This number of Word and Work falls on the opening of 
the new year. It may be profitable to turn back and see 
what is worth noticing among the Sunday-School tendencies 
the past year. Many of these have been mentioned from 
time to time, but a grouping of them together may give a 
far better idea of the progress of things. I shall not con- 
fine myself to Unitarian Sunday Schools, for far and wide 
we see encouraging signs. 

1. Unquestionably, a leading encouragement comes from 
the wide educational awakening. I have referred to this 
several times. A Pastors’ Sunday-School Institute, the first, 
we are told, was recently held by the theological seminaries 
of Louisville, Ky. For four days and nights representa- 
tive pastors, theological professors and presidents, expert 
Sunday-School workers, came from ten different States of 
the Union and grappled with the Sunday-School problems. 
Dr. Schauffler put the striking question, “‘Could not the 
seminaries shorten a little on church fathers and give us 
something about church sons?” Dr. Mullins said, ‘‘ The 
seminaries should recognize that there is a Sunday-School 
problem, and train their students toward it, not always from 
it by ignoring it.” This remarkable gathering of Baptist 
churchés is only one of the many conspicuous proofs telling 
the same story. The awakening is at hand, and now it de- 
volves on those who are responsible to guide the aroused 
forces. After the varied exercises of the many days, reso- 
lutions were passed, calling on ministers to use their utmost 
endeavors to increase the efficiency of their Sunday Schools. 
It was also voted, “ As quickly as possible, all theological 
seminaries should plan to give their students instruction in 
systematic Bible study suitable for Sunday-School teaching, 
in the fundamental elements of pedagogy and child study, 
and, thirdly, in the latest approved methods of Sunday- 
Schoo] work.” 

2. I believe that ministers are now as prominent as any 
in asking for more activity. This has not always been the 
case. The hope within us increases mightily if we know 
that the ministers are heartily at work in this direction. A 
score of other considerations are immediately settled. At 
the Convention noticed above a resolution was passed as 
follows: “As a rule, the pastor should not superintend his 
own Sunday School or teach a class regularly ; but he should 
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be the superintendent of his superintendent, and the teacher 
of his teachers.’”’ This is an epigrammatic way of putting 
a valuable truth. I am well aware that many exceptions 
exist where such a rule should be at once set aside. I know 
of Sunday Schools where it is imperative, the best for all 
concerned, that the minister should be the superintendent. 
But I have always contended, and tried to verify it in my 
own experience, that it is of greater value, in the long run, 
for the minister to work through others. Sometimes the 
question arises, Should the minister speak to the Sunday 
School every Sunday? A bright answer was given to this 
question: ‘‘He should always have something to say, but 
he need not always say it.”’ This gives the whole relation 
of the minister to the Sunday School. ‘There need not be 
any stereotyped regulations as to his dealings with the 
classes. He ought to stand ready to do the right thing in 
the right way, by speech or act, as his best judgment dic- 
tates; but he must be felt as a power, as a co-operating ele- 
ment, as a general leader, as a stanch, hearty friend of all 
from the youngest up, ready with wise suggestions, dis- 
creetly firm in exigencies, genuinely in earnest, and always 
making clear his belief in the worth of the Sunday School. 
I believe this is more and more the attitude of our ministers, 
and offer the fact as a cheering auspice of the new year. 

3. I take satisfaction in noting that, while the educational 
tendency deepens, our Sunday-School workers are not going 
over wholly to pedagogy. My correspondence the past year 
discloses many cases of inquiries as to grading and arrang- 
ing Sunday Schools on a better pedagogical basis. There is 
no doubt this great need exists, but it will be impossible to 
match the public schools in this respect. ‘There are various 
substantial reasons for this position. While personality 
plays such a great part in religious training, we cannot ex- 
pect to make a complete educational system for our Sunday 
Schools. While the voluntary conditions exist with regard 
to attendance, we are unable to draw strongly on discipline 
and command. Besides, there is a great deal more than 
education in the Sunday School; and, if we wish to avoid re- 
actionary injuries, we must proceed wisely in a reconstruc- 
tion of the old Sunday School. The Unitarian Sunday 
Schools have been for many years adjusting themselves to 
a system of study somewhat graded. We have preserved 
the benefits of a one-topic course while adapting the lessons 
to various ages. As I have said before, this seems about all 
we can accomplish. Meanwhile there will always be ample 
room for improving the course itself. This scheme allows 
for a succession of subjects fitted to the maturing ages of 
the pupils, while giving to each Sunday a united power. 
Probably at no time in the history of our denomination, have 
the Sunday Schools been so harmoniously bound together 
by any plan as by this. 

4. I take it to be another source of new year congratula- 
tion that the young people, and the Religious Union which 
represents them, are showing the good effects of our im- 
proved Sunday-School work. There is a vital relation be- 
tween the two departments of church life. If there is a 
break between the Sunday School and the church, it is 
caused greatly by failure to interest young men and young 
women in religious matters. I am sure the past few years 
have seen such a deepening of Sunday-School life that the 
current flows more steadily into the church. This has been 
_ brought about by the clearer teaching of doctrine, by lessons 
on the history of the Christian Church, and the general atti- 
tude of loyalty to the institution of the church. The Sun- 
day School is something more than a nursery for the church: 
it is a builder of character, enricher of citizenship, an end 
frequently within itself. But it is entirely wrong to allow 
the Sunday School to be an end in itself, though this some- 
times happens through circumstances. Its true issue is in a 
church-going habit and a church-supporting allegiance. The 
Young People’s Religious Union has been very much alive 
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the past year. This is to be attributed to the vigorous ad- 
ministration and the enthusiasm prevailing in its own ranks. 
But I venture to claim some—how much I do not dare to 
estimate— of this enlarging life of the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union for the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, and 
the Sunday School as a whole. Together we have tried to 
increase the sources from whence spring the recruiting sup- 
plies for organized religion. To see such a result is exceed- 
ingly gratifying ; and, more than that, it is equally encourag- 
ing. There ought to be an unbroken connection between 
the Sunday School and the congregation. There should be 
no discrimination as to ages and interests. The doors 
should swing both ways that are between the Sunday School 
and the church, letting the adults in to share the Sunday- 
School life, and admitting the young people freely into the 
activities of the church. 

5. I think I see also another bright aspect in a greater 
sense of responsibility on the part of the parents. If I did 
not detect this in some measure, however small, I should not 
look forward with happiness. The support of the home is 
absolutely necessary to the success of the Sunday School. 
It is all idle to expect satisfactory results on any other con- 
ditions. We have not had the proper recognition in our 
Unitarian Sunday-School work. I know that fathers and 
mothers are frequently aroused to the situation, and resolve 
to do something. They see their children well drilled, well 
instructed in the public schools; but there is a deficiency 
which they lament. ‘Turning about for relief, they find that 
they have neglected essential channels of character training 
in the Sunday School. Perhaps they have allowed them- 
selves to speak slightingly of the Sunday School. Their 
tone of indifference and sometimes of criticism has affected 
the children. What the parents disdain, the children will 
ignore. ‘The Talmud says, “Jerusalem was destroyed be- 
cause the instruction of the young was neglected.” When 
we remember that the Jewish instruction was almost wholly 
religious, we see what this Talmudic saying means. I be- 
lieve the examples of certain respected laymen will not be 
overlooked. Let us remember that high officials in our 
State of Massachusetts found delight in serving as Sunday- 
School superintendents. Among them were Gov. Andrew, 
Gov. Robinson, Gov. Rice, Gov. Long, and such a man as 
Attorney-general Hosea Knowlton, who has recently passed 
away. I do not attempt to give the entire list of prominent 
men who performed these services because they believed 
the Sunday School to be an integral part of the Common- 
wealth’s best welfare. I have seen it claimed that in the im- 
provement of the Sunday School we must learn a certain 
lesson from the public schools, and have fewer teachers and 
larger classes. For instance, according to the census for 
1890-91, there were 8,329,234 pupils in the public schools. 
There were in the Sunday Schools of the land 8,649,131 
scholars. These figures show no very great difference in 
the attendance. But in the public schools 368,791 teachers 
sufficed, while in the Sunday Schools there were found the 
much larger number of 1,151,340 teachers. An illustrative 
case has been cited where the Sunday Schools have been 
organized greatly on the plan of large classes. In Roches- 
ter, N.Y., it is said, there are forty classes with a member- 
ship which in 1900 ran up to between three and four thou- 
sand men. I do not consider this at all conclusive, though 
I appreciate the point in argument. I have thought, and 
still think, that the larger number that can participate in 
Sunday-School work, the better, all things being equal. We 
cannot hope to handle large classes in this religious educa- 
tion after the manner of the public schools. In the first 
place, we cannot find expert educators to do it; and, in the 
second place, the training in the Sunday School requires 
the personal touch, and that is lost in large numbers; and, 
thirdly, it is better for the church and all its interests to 
have a large number of teachers engaged in the work, If 
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class. These large classes in Rochester were probably 
composed of men. That is a special kind of Sunday-School 
work on which my comments do not particularly fall. Ad- 
vanced classes of men and women ought certainly to be 
made large, and put under one skilled instructor. I am 
referring to the Sunday School as a whole. Let the parents 
take interest and take part. As I have already said, there 
is evidence that the families of our churches are shaking off 
their lethargy and indifference. I do not say that this 
reform has reached a satisfactory stage by any means. But 
the open chapter may mean a whole book. This, I trust, 
will be so. Anyway, let us hopefully ring out the Old Year, 
and ring in the New Year. 


Report of Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Special Agent of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. 


The Unitarian churches in the United States and Canada 
number 460. The young people’s societies enrolled in the 
National Young People’s Religious Union are less than 140 
in number. This means that less than one-third of our 
churches have young people’s societies which are affiliated 
with the denominational union. We all realize that we must 
organize our young people both locally and nationally, that we 
must awaken them to a denominational self-consciousness and 
win their enthusiasm and energy to the support and spread of 
the principles of the liberal faith, if our denomination is to 
develop its strength and meet its opportunity. There are, 
fortunately, those to whom this is not merely a vague ideal, 
but an immediate purpose. The earnest officers of our 
Young People’s Religious Union have opened the campaign. 
As their representative, I have gone to many groups of 
Unitarian young people, and the burden of my message has 
ever been, “For our own sake, for the sake of our local 
church, for the sake of our denomination and liberal religion, 
we must band ourselves together—not merely for good 
times, not merely for self-culture, but to satisfy our own 
religious needs and for the good of a great cause.” 

Mr. Albert W. Clark of Syracuse and I spoke at the 
Thursday morning session, November 13, of the recent Con- 
ference of the Middle States and Canada, on the young 
people and their relation to the church. The generous 
hearing we were accorded and the animated discussion which 
followed our remarks showed that, while the idea of young 
people’s societies has not as yet developed strongly in this 
territory, the leaders have the problem of the young people 
on their minds and hearts, and are interested in our solu- 
tion of it. 

MonpDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 1. I spoke before the 
young people of the Germantown, Pa., church. The energetic 
leadership of Mr. Hawes is directing the activities of these 
young people into a recently started settlement work, though 
they have no organization. Good material is available and 
plenteous, though city life makes heavy demands on the time 
of the young. IfI judge aright, Philadelphia with its three 
churches, the young people of only one of which are organized, 
is a field of promise for our work. 

TUESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 2. After a journey full of 
pleasant vistas of loaded coal cars, I met the Unitarian 
young people of Ithaca, N.Y. The very atmosphere of this 
university centre is electric. Things move. The church 
has a field of splendid opportunity through musically en- 
riched services. Mr. Heizer is reaching the Cornell students. 
The work of extension is vigorous. The intensive work 
among the young would be re-enforced by a society like ours. 
The young people are organized, but not for religious pur- 
poses. They seemed half persuaded to revive a religious 


union _which once did good work, . 
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the personal tie between the scholar and the teacher is dis- 
‘counted too much, the result will be the entire loss of the 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3. I reached Jamestown, N.Y. 
An active society of the young ladies made the evening 
pleasant. This organization and that of the young men are 
along other lines than the religious unions. Mr. Taylor 
desires a religious organization when it can come sponta- 
neously and normally. The meeting resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a committee to arrange for frequent Sunday even- 
ing meetings as a step toward areligious union. Jamestown 
should be numbered with us in good time. 

THURSDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 4. I filled an eleventh 
hour appointment, and met with a few of the Pittsburg Uni- 
tarians. The people of this church are so widely scattered 
that the morning service alone can draw them together, 
though the Alliance prospers. An unusually successful bit 
of financiering will result soon in a new church home, and 
the new location will in part relieve the situation. Mr. 
Mason believes in the religious union work; and a favorable 
conjunction of circumstances will, doubtless, mean a union. 

FRIDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 5. I met with the only Uni- 
tarian young people’s religious society in the great State of 
Ohio, that at Marietta. Their isolation from all of like faith 
would more than satisfy the veriest misanthrope, and their 
hospitality is in proportion to their isolation. My word to 
them was that of fellowship. I was their only visible link 
with the larger fellowship. Mr. Coil paid tribute to the 
helpfulness with which this society assumed the burdens and 
carried on the work during times of his temporary inca- 
pacity. 

A flying visit to Cincinnati brought me face to face with 
the young people of the Unitarian church there on Satur- 
day evening, December 6. I found no more responsive 
hearers on all my journey. As far as our work is concerned, 
this is virgin soil. But a minister who can get, as Mr. 
Thayer did, more than a fair number of his city young peo- 
ple out to a Saturday night meeting, has a field whose pos- 
sibilities are beyond estimate. They surely could do the 
work we do.’ The idea is new as yet. But some day. 

Mr. Rihbany, whose pastorate is opening auspiciously at 
Toledo, shared his Sunday evening service with me on De- 
cember 7. There were many who wished to hear more of 
the methods and details of our young people’s work, and 
we held an after-meeting, to which almost. forty stayed and 
asked questions. ‘The willingness, the eagerness to organ- 
ize, were manifest. The question of ways and means for 
building firm foundations is the one that remains. ‘This 
belongs to the judgment of those who know the local con- 
ditions. The young people of Toledo are with us in spirit 
even now. 

A handful of loyal ones responded to the endeavor to 
hold a union meeting of the two young people’s guilds of 
Chicago on Monday evening, December 8. Their numbers 
testified only to the unseasonableness of the night. Both so- 
cieties are full of life and activity. Mr. A. R. Vail, the 
Western director of the Union, is studying carefully the exact 
conditions of the young people of the Western churches, 
and is planning several missionary journeys. 

The newly organized Young People’s Social Union of the 
splendidly equipped People’s Church of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
welcomed me on Tuesday evening, December 9. I sought 
to emphasize the necessity of the religious element in young 
people’s work and the importance of affiliation with the Na- 
tional Union. Both of these matters are under considera- 
tion now or soon to be. This society promises to be of 
more than ordinary nnmbers and strength. Mr. Byrnes, 
who started the work among his young people, is eager to 
make it of most worth. 

Mr. Forkell’s untiring work brought together most of his 
few young people on Wednesday evening, December 10, at 
Jackson, Mich. They voted to form a religious union, and 
the preliminary steps were taken. The average age of the 
members will be young; but they have some experienced 
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leaders, and the possibilities for the future are the brighter 
with the younger ones trained to the work. 

THURSDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 11. Mr. Preston took 
me to the home of two of his workers, and I spoke to a 
group of the young people of Hamilton, Ont. The young 
women are organized, and are faithful and helpful. Several 
of the loyal church workers felt that a young people’s society 
could be maintained profitably, and such a religious meet- 
ing as it would hold would be helpful to all. The workers 
at Hamilton are loyalty itself. 

My schedule included a meeting at Toronto on Friday 
evening, December 12. This meeting dropped out; but I 
visited Toronto, and met Mr. and Mrs. Sunderland. They 
have a young people’s religious society whichis engaged in 
a course of Biblical study with Mr. Sunderland. This so- 
ciety desires to use all its energy and money at home, and is 
not allied with the national organization. This step may 
come later, as Mr, Sunderland favors it when the young peo- 
ple themselves wish it. 

The warm cordiality and hospitality of kindly hosts and host- 
esses, the fellowship of ministers who are a credit to any 
cause, and who are fighting a brave fight, the courage and 
devotion of the people of isolated churches, the manifest need 
of our work in untried fields, the paramount necessity of re- 
taining and inspiring our own young people, are impressions 
which this journey has made convictions. Immediate re- 
sults may be few. But a word of appeal to fellowship and 
duty has been spoken. Over and over again the leaders of 
our young people purpose to appeal to those who stand afar 
off. When they shall have quickened the conscience and 
unified the strength of the liberal young men and women, a 
new day will have dawned for the Unitarian church and for 
liberal religion. 


Publication Department. 


BY C. L. STEBBINS, PUBLICATION AGENT. 


On the last day of the old year the Association issued the 
new history of Unitarianism in this country, entitled “ Uni- 
tarianism in America,’ by George Willis Cooke. The 
author, as a member of the American Historical Association, 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, is 
well qualified to marshal and clearly present facts with a 
true historical perspective. The present book contains a full, 
impartial, and candid record of the origin and growth of Ameri- 
can Unitarianism, with accounts of its organization, its prog- 
ress, and its relation to all present-day movements for social 
and religious betterment, all of which is presented in “the 
true spirit of the historical method, without reference to local 
interests and without sectional preferences.” Controversial 
treatment is thus happily avoided. The author has made 
long and thorough examination of original manuscripts and 
journals, as well as many magazines, newspapers, and printed 
reports of various kinds. The result has been to bring to- 
gether into a single octavo volume of 475 pages much valu- 
able material, heretofore to be found only in widely scattered 
sources, and a large array of facts not obtainable elsewhere. 
Ready accessibility to all topics is made easy by a well-sub- 
divided index. The book thus becomes a valuable reference 
work, which should be in the hands of every person who 
seeks a thorough knowledge of the Unitarian movement, 
both past and present. It is recommended as a decidedly 
valuable volume for a help to study classes, to those prepar- 
ing papers in any way touching upon Unitarianism, to Post- 
office Mission libraries, and similar agencies which seek to 
place a knowledge of Unitarianism within the reach of all 
inqguirers. The book has been written with special reference 
to its helpfulness in explaining the Unitarian attitude and 
temper, 
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Referring more in detail to the contents of the book, the 
opening chapters begin with the English Sources of American 
Unitarianism, followed by chapters upon the Liberal Side 
of Puritanism, the Growth of Democracy in the Churches, 
and the Silent Advance of Liberalism. Then follows the 
organization of the American Unitarian Association, and its 
various activities as the national executive organization of 
our churches are fully set forth. Chapters are given to the 
accounts of the Sunday School Society, the Boston Frater- 
nity of Churches, the Women’s National Alliance, the Post- 
office Mission, the college-town missions, and other enter- 
prises which mark the spirit of Unitarian endeavor. The 
relation of Unitarianism to philanthropy, reforms, education, 
and literature, receive special chapters of unusual interest. 
The closing chapter.treats of the future of Unitarianism. 

In addition to the text itself are twenty-one full-page half- 
tone illustrations, including a frontispiece of Channing. Most 
of the illustrations are group portraits of prominent Unita- 
rian leaders. There are also a few pictures of historical 
Unitarian churches, such as the church in Brattle Square, 
King’s Chapel, and the Hingham meeting-house. These 
portraits add additional attractiveness to the interest of the 
text itself. 

The volume has been issued with some unusually heavy 
items of expense, and this has necessitated a price of $2 net 
(postage, 14 cents additional). It is the definitive history of 
Unitarianism in this country, and is the only book adequately 
covering the whole ground. It is hoped, therefore, that the 
price will not result in diminishing the sale of so desirable a 
volume. It merits a wide distribution, and it is trusted that 
all who read this notice will endeavor to circulate informa- 
tion regarding its publication. 

The extracts which follow have been taken from the 
chapters on “The American Unitarian Association,” “The 
Denominational Awakening,” and ‘Growth of Denomina- 
tional Consciousness.” 


Glimpses of the Past: Extracts from “ Unitarianism in 
America.” 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


The work of domestic missions from the first largely 
claimed the attention of the Association, and it was one 
of the chief objects in its formation. During the summer 
of 1826 the members of the Harvard Divinity School were 
sent throughout New England to gather information and to 
preach where opportunity offered. The special object was 
to make ministers and congregations acquainted with the 
purposes of the Association. It was found that there was 
much opposition to it, and that in many parishes there 
existed no desire to have its mission extended. 

The ministers did not preach on theological subjects; 
and, while they were liberal themselves, they had not 
instructed their parishioners in such a manner that they 
followed in the same path of thinking which their leaders 
had travelled: rr! 

It was evident, therefore, that there was work enough in 
New England for the Association to accomplish, and such 
as would fully tax its resources. It had turned its eyes 
toward the West and South, however; and it was not will- 
ing to leave these fields unoccupied. In 1836 the general 
secretary, Charles Briggs, spent eight months in these 
regions; and he found everywhere large opportunities for 
the spread of Unitarianism. Promising openings were 
found at Erie, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Marietta, Tre- 
mont, Jacksonville, Memphis, and Nashville, in which 
villages or cities churches were soon after formed. It was 


reported at this time that there was hardly a town in the 
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_ West where there were not Unitarians, or in which it was 
not possible by the right kind of effort to establish a Uni- 
tarian church. | 

_As a result of the interest awakened by the tour of 
‘the general secretary, fourteen missionaries-were put into 
the field in 1837. In 1838 23 missionaries visited 11 
States, including New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Alabama, and Georgia. They 
‘were men of experience in parish labors, but they did not 
go out to the new country to remain there permanently. 
They attracted large congregations, however, formed several 
societies which promised to be permanent, administered the 
ordinances, established Sunday-schools, and did much to 
strengthen the churches. In 1839 seven preachers were 
sent into the West, and at the next anniversary there 
was an urgent call made by the Association for funds with 
which to establish a pecanent missionary agent in the 
field. 

From 1830 to 1850 the Silesian were confronted by 
the greatest opportunity which has ever opened to them for 
missionary activities. The vastregion of the Middle West 
was in a formative state, the people were everywhere recep- 
tive to liheral influences, other churches had not been 
firmly established, and there was urgent demand for leader- 
ship of a progressive and rational kind. Here has come to 
be the controlling centre of American life,— in politics, edu- 
cation, and social power. A few of the leaders saw the 


their appeals. 

The work accomplished by the Association during the 
first twenty-five or thirty years of its existence was small 
compared with the opportunity and with the wishes of those 
who most had at heart the interests for the promotion of 
which it was established. Yet there was wanting in no 
year encouragement for its friends or something accom- 
plished that cheered them to larger efforts. During the 
quarter of a century one hundred churches that were weak 
and struggling, owing to their situation in towns of decreas- 
ing population or in cities not congenial to their teachings, 
had been aided. More than fifty vigorous churches had 
been planted in the West and South, nearly all of them helped 
in some way by the Association. 

During the period of the Civil War Unitarian activities 
were largely turned in new directions. Unitarians bore 
their full share in the councils of the nation, in the halls of 
legislation, on the fields of battle, in the care of the sick 
and wounded, and in the final efforts that brought about 
emancipation and peace. At least fifty Unitarian ministers 
entered the army as chaplains, privates, officers, and mem- 
bers of the Sanitary Commission. 

The Unitarian Association also directed its attention to 
such work as it could accomplish in behalf of the soldiers in 
the field and in hospitals. Books were distributed, tracts 
published, and hymn-books prepared to meet their needs. 
Rev. John F. W. Ware developed a special gift for writing 
‘my tracts, of which he wrote about a dozen which were 
published by the Association. As the war went on, the As- 
sociation largely increased its activities in the army; and, 
when the end came, it had as many as seventy workers in 
the field, distributing its publications, aiding the Sanitary 
Commission, or acting as nurses and voluntary chaplains in 
the hospitals. The end of the war served rather to increase 
than to contract its labors, aid being largely needed for 
_ several months in returning the soldiers to their homes, and 
in caring for those who were left in hospitals. 

S: The war had an inspiring influence upon Unitarians, 
ae them to a consciousness of their strength, and 
them together to work for common purposes as 
els From the beginning they saw 
Ai cary save the Union, and in the spirit of liberty 
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ples. Whatever its effect upon other religious bodies, the 
war gave to Unitarians new faith, courage, and enthusiasm. 
For the first time they became conscious of their opportu- 
nity, and united in a determined purpose to meet its de- 
mands with fidelity to their convictions and loyalty to the 
call of humanity. 

No Autumnal Convention having been held in 1364, 
owing to the failure of the committee appointed for that pur- 
pose to make the necessary arrangements, a special meeting 
of the Unitarian Association was held in the Hollis Street 
Church, Boston, December 6—7, at the call of the Executive 
Committee, ‘‘to awaken interest in the work of the Associa- 
tion by laying before the churches the condition of our funds 
and the demand for our labor.” The attendance was large, 
and the tone of the meeting was hopeful and enthusiastic. 
After Dr. Stebbins, the president, had stated the purpose of 
the meeting, Dr. Bellows urged the importance of a more 
effective organization of the Unitarian body. His success 
with the Sanitary Commission had evidently prepared his 
mind for a like work on the part of Unitarians, and fora 
strong faith in the value of organized effort in behalf of lib- 
eral religion. His capacity as leader during the war had 
prepared men to accept it in other fields of effort, and Unita- 
rians were ready to use it in their behalf. The hopefulness 
that existed, in view of the success of the Union cause, and 
the enthusiastic interest in the methods of moral and spirit- 
ual reform that was manifested because of the triumph of 
the spirit of freedom in the nation, led many to think that 
like efforts in behalf of liberal Christianity would result in 
like successes. 

On the afternoon of the second day (a meeting in the 
evening of the first day only having been held) James P. 
Walker, the publisher, gave a résumé of the activities of the 
Association during the forty years of its existence, and said 
that its receipts had been on the average only $8,038.88 
yearly. He showed that much had been done with this 
small sum, and that the results were much larger than the 
amount of money invested would indicate. He pointed out 
the fact that the demands upon the Association were rapidly 
increasing, and far more rapidly than the contributions. 
There was an urgent need for larger giving, he said, and for 
a more loyal support of the missionary arm of the denomina- 
tion. He offered a series of resolutions calling for the rais- 
ing of $25,000 during the year. Rev. Edward Everett Hale 
said that $100,000 ought to be given to the proposed object, 
and urged that more missionaries should be sent into the 
field. Thereupon Mr. Henry P. Kidder arose, and said 
“Tt is often easier to do a great thing than a small one. 
move that this meeting undertake to raise $100,000 for the 
service of the next year.” Dr. Bellows then called the atten- 
tion of the conference to the importance of considering the 
manner of securing this large sum and of devising methods 
to insure success. He proposed “that a committee of ten 
persons, three ministers and seven laymen, should be ap- 


. pointed to call a convention, to consist of the pastor and two 


delegates from each church or parish in the Unitarian de- 
nomination, to meet in the city of New York, to consider the 
interests of our cause and to institute measures forits good.” 
The two resolutions were unanimously adopted, pledging the 
denomination to raise $100,000, and to the holding of a del- 
egate convention in New York. 

The convention in New York was not waited for in order 
to make an effort to secure the $100,000 it was proposed to 
raise ; and early in January the president of the Association, 
Dr. Rufus ¥. Stebbins, was authorized to devote his whole 
time to securing that sum. A circular was sent to the 
churches saying that such a sum “ was needed, and should 
and could be raised.” “ The hour has come,”’ ‘said the Ex- 
ecutive Committee in their appeal to the churches, ‘‘ which the 
fathers longed to see, but were denied the sight,— of taking 
our true position among other branches of the Church of our 
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Lord Jesus Christ in the spread and establishment of the 
Gospel.” 

The response to this call was prompt and enthusiastic 
beyond any precedent. The war had made money plentiful, 
and it came easily to those who were successful. Great fort- 
unes had been rapidly gathered; and the country had 
never known an equal prosperity, even though the burden of 
the war had not yet been removed. In February the presi- 
dent of the Association was able to announce that $28,871- 
47 had been subscribed by twelve churches. By the end of 
March the pledges had reached $63,862.63; and when the 
convention met in New York, April 5, 1865, the contribu- 
tions then pledged were only a few thousand dollars short of 
the sum desired. By the end of May the sum reported was 
$111,676.74, which was increased by several hundred dol- 
lars more. 

It was when this success was certain that the convention 
met in New York. The victory of the Union cause was then 
assured, and the utmost enthusiasm prevailed. Some of the 
final and most important scenes of the great national struggle 
were enacted while the convention was in session. Courage 
and hope ran high under these circumstances; and the con- 
vention was not only enthusiastically loyal to the nation, but 
equally so to its own denominational interests. For the first 
time in the history of the Unitarian body in this country the 
churches were directly represented at a general gathering. 
The number of churches represented was two hundred and 
two, and they sent three hundred and eighty-five delegates. 
Many other persons attended, however; and throughout all 
the sittings of the convention the audience was a large one. 
Many women were present, though not as delegates, the men 
only having official recognition in this gathering. It is evi- 
dent from the records, the newspaper reports, and the 
memories of those present, that the interest in this meeting 
was very large, and that the attendance was quite beyond 
what was anticipated by any one concerned in planning it. 
The call to all the churches, and the giving them an equality 
of representation in the convention, was doubtless one of 
the causes of its success. Asa result, an able body of lay- 
men appeared in the convention, who were accustomed to 
business methods and familiar with legislative procedure, 
and who carried through the work of the convention with 
deliberation and skill. From this meeting sprang the 
National Conference. 

The annual meeting of the Unitarian Association, that 
soon followed, felt the new stir of life, and the awakening to 
a larger consciousness of power. ‘The chief attention was 
directed to meeting the new opportunities that had been pre- 
sented, and to preparing for the larger work required. Dr. 
Rufus P, Stebbins, who had been for three years the presi- 
dent, and who had been actively instrumental in securing 
the large accession to the contributions of the year, was 
elected secretary, with the intent that he should devote him- 
self to pushing forward the missionary enterprises of the As- 
sociation. He refused to serve, and accepted the position 
only until his successor could be secured. Ina few weeks 
the Executive Committee elected Rev. Charles Lowe to this 
office, and he immediately entered upon its duties. He 
proved to be eminently fitted for the place by his enthusias- 
tic interest in the work to be accomplished, and by his skill 
as an organizer. His catholicity of mind enabled him to 
conciliate, as far as this was possible, the conservative and 
_ radical elements in the denomination, and to unite them 
into an effective working body. His experience and skill 
as an army agent of the Association suggested his fitness for 
the larger sphere of labor into which he was now inducted. 
For six most difficult and trying years he successfully con- 
ducted the affairs of the Association. 

For the first time in the history of the Association its in- 
come was such as to enable it to plan its work on a large 
scale, and in some degree commensurate with its opportuni- 
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ties. During the year and a half preceding the first of June, 
1866, there was contributed to the Association about $175,- 
coo, to Antioch College $103,000, to the Boston Fraternity 
of Churches $22,920, to the Children’s Mission $42,000, to 
the Freedman’s Aid Societies $30,000, to the Sunday School 
Society $2,500, to the Christian Register $15,000, and to 
the Western Conference $6,000, making a total of about 
$400,000 given by the denomination to these religious, edu- 
cational, and philanthropic purposes; and this financial suc- 
cess was truly indicative of the new interest in its work that 
had come to the Unitarian body. 

Although the New York convention voted that $100,000 
ought to be raised in 1866, because the needs of the denom- 
ination demanded it, yet only $60,000 were secured. The 
reaction that followed the close of the war had set in, the 
financial prosperity of the country had begun to lessen, and 
the enthusiasm that had made the first great effort of the 
denomination so eminently successful did not continue. A 
chief cause for the waning interest in the denomination it- 
self was the agitation in regard to the theological position of 
the Unitarian body that began almost immediately after the 
New York convention. 

The discussions as to the theological position of the 
denomination naturally resulted in more or less of disorgani- 
zation, and made it impossible to secure the unity of effort 
which is essential to any positive missionary growth. In 
spite of these drawbacks, however, denominational interests 
slowly advanced. During this period the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation began to receive a considerable increase of its funds 
from legacies,—a result of its enlarged activities, and of 
the new interest awakened by the formation of the National 
Conference, 

A few facts may be mentioned to illustrate the never- 
failing generosity of Unitarian givers when specific needs 
are presented. In October, 1871, occurred the great fire in 
Chicago and the burning of Unity Church in that city, 
which was aided with $60,000 in rebuilding; while the 
Third Church and All Souls’ were helped liberally in pass- 
ing through this crisis. The following year the Boston fire 
crippled sadly the resources of the Association, and instead 
of the $150,000 asked for only $42,000 were received. Yet 
in 1876the church in Washington was built, and $30,000 
were contributed to that purpose by the denomination. In 
1879 the denomination gave $56,000 to free the Church of 
the Messiah in New York from debt. During this period 
$100,000 were contributed to the Young Men’s Christian 
Union in Boston, $90,000 to the Harvard Divinity School, 
$20,000 to the Prospect Hill School at Greenfield, and 
$30,000 toward the Channing Memorial Church in New- 
port. 

The most marked feature in the history of Unitarianism 
in this country during the period from 1865 to 1880 was the 
organization of the National Conference as the legislative 
body of the denomination, and the adjustment to it of the 
American Unitarian Association as its executive instrumert. 
Attendant upon this organizing movement was the termina- 
tion of the theological discussion that had begun twenty 
years earlier between the conservatives and radicals, the 
supernaturalists and the idealists, or transcendentalists. In 
1865 the large majority of Unitarians were conservatives 
and supernaturalists; but in 1880 a marked change in belief 
had come about, that had apparently given the victory to 
the more moderate of the radicals. The majority of Unita- 
rians would no longer assert that miracles are necessary 
to faith in Christ and the acceptance of his teachings 
as worthy of credence. 
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the merchants of York whether a “foreigner” 
came from an English town or from a Flemish 
or an Italian or a German town: all alike were 
strangers. But in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries there came a great epoch of nation- 
building, stimulated by the great industrial de- 
velopment of the age and the beginnings of the 
capitalistic régime. The downfall of the guild 
system and the hopeless inadequacy of the loyal 
economies gave an impulse to the national de- 
velopment, of which the political form was 
nothing but a result of the economic forces. 
And, what is most important of all, this growth 
of nations paved the way for the beginnings of 
international law. If I mistake not, it was 
through the meetings at Augsburg and West- 
phalia that nations for the first time came to- 
gether to agree upon certain international prin- 
ciples. 

Now in the eighteenth century we find a 
wider and broader movement, not alone in 
politics, but in philosophy, in economics, say 
in every phase of human thought. It was the 
idea which lay at the bottom of the theories 
of the French philosophers and encyclopzdists, 
the idea which was the basis of the doctrines 
of Rousseau and the other political reformers, 
the idea which really paved the way for the 
economic doctrines of the Physiocrats,—the idea, 
namely, of a world-state. Let us have no more 
nations, said they. Let us merge the nations 
into a universal state, the universal republic. 
Patriotism is antiquated, patriotism is immoral. 
We will have no more patriotism: we will have 
only the love of the individual for the Creator. 
Natural rights are broader than the domain 
of any one state. 

That was the doctrine which led to the 
French Revolation; and it was, from many 
points of view, a noble doctrine and constituted 
a real advance in civilization. 

But here again the nineteenth century, es- 
pecially the end of the nineteenth century, 
witnessed another and a necessary reaction. 
What we want is not the giving up of nation- 
ality, not an abandonment of patriotism, not 
the complete merging of the nation in the 
whole, but the blending of the one nation with 
this greater international unity. What we de- 
sire is to keep alive all those forces which make 
for a true and upright spirit of nationality, 
but to discourage the ignoble, the selfish forces 
which make only for a false nationality. Just 
as the principle of individualism in economics 
is of the utmost value when tempered by the 
social influences, so do we still need the prin- 
ciple of nationality in politics, but in the service 
of the greater whole. 

From the economic point of view there is 
another thought which is important in this 
discussion. We economists have been accus- 
tomed to teach, now for many a year, that 
liberty is, indeed, a divine thing, but that there 
can be no true liberty without a real equality,— 
an equality, indeed, only of opportunity; for 
there is no such thing as equality of power or 
of intellect. Now what does international 
arbitration mean? It means that we are apply- 
ing to the political world this economic con- 
ception of the blending of liberty and equality. 
Liberty without equality, as between nations, 
would mean the swallowing up of the weaker 
nations, even though there be some reason for 
their continuance, by the stronger ones. Lib- 
erty with equality means that, when a nation 
feels it has justice behind it, it is no longer 
weak, but has become strong. Its equality in 
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Consider but this single day’s demands, 
Its dower of work, its wage of smiles and tears! 
So rich with opportunity it stands! : 
‘ One day, with God, is as a thousand years. 
- But, when the clock of time shall cease to beat, 
And Heaven’s high call our answering hearts obey, 
There waits a service and a rest so sweet 
A thousand years shall pass as one bright day. 


The Growth of International Unity. 


BY PROF. EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN. 


There are one or two considerations which 
appeal strongly to the economist in this discus- 
sion. If we take a broad view of history, we 
find that there has often been a movement in 

g advance, followed by a partial reaction. All 

__—s- progress in the world consists of these steps 

forward, and perhaps of slighter steps back- 

ward. From the economic point of view the 

worid’s history during the past thousand years 

may be divided into three periods. If we con- 

sider the medizval conception of the relation of 

-. man to the state, we shall find primarily the 

principle of authority. The individual was 

nothing: the government was paramount and 

all-pervading. The government interfered in 

everything, limited the energies of every one, 

fixed wages and prices, and left almost no scope 
to individual initiative. 

Then came, after several centuries, a more 
modern view, which was initiated through the 
great industrial revolution of the eighteenth 
century, and for which we in America, more 
than any other nation, have stood. This is 

_ the movement of individualism, which rests 
upon the theories of free competition and per- 
sonal initiative. Worked out first by the great 
writers of the eighteenth century, it has found 
its greatest practical realization in this country, 
because of the boundless continent which we 
have had to conquer and because of the conse- 
quent need of individual energy in coping with 
the difficulties of the situation. 

Finally, however, in recent times we have 
seen a reaction—a necessary reaction. We 
have found that individual initiative, cut loose 
from any control from above, means, in great 
measure, the abuse of the one by the other; 
that it often denotes the power of the strong in- 

‘ dividual to succeed, the fate of the weak in- 
dividual to succumb. Accordingly, the trend 
of thought at the end of the nineteenth century, 

as it will be more strongly the trend of thought 
_ in the twentieth century, was to effect a compro- 
mise between these two legitimate principles, of 
individualism, on the one hand, and (using the 
word in its widest sense) of socialism on the 
other. What the world is tending to, in other 
words, is the socialization of private initiative, 
the keeping of what is good and true and fruit- 
ful in private initiative, but the harnessing of 
the individual to the yoke of society, 

let us apply this thought to the problem 
_ If we take a similarly broad view of 

elopment of political life, we find that 
also has been going on a flax and a reflux 

(ream of politics. In the early Middle 

was no such thing as a nation. A 
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the international forum gives it 4 liberty which 
it would otherwise be difficult to secure or 
retain. Therefore, international arbitration con- 
duces to the maintenance «f an important force 
which makes for progress and creates civili- 
zation. 

New York City. 


Jacob Abbott’s Confidence in 
Children. 


All good men love children, but my father not 
only loved, he respected them, writes Rev. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott in Good Housekeeping. This re- 
spect which he had for children was, I think, the 
secret of his power over them, which was quite 
as remarkable as his literary success in writing 
for them. Ina true sense it might be said that 
he treated children as his equals, not through 
any device or from any scheme, bat spontane- 
ously and naturally. 

He never deceived children, never tricked 
them with cunning devices, never lied to them. 
This may seem small praise; yet men—ana, for 
that matter, women—who never lie to children 
are, I am afraid, a rather small minority. A 
promise to a child was quite as sacred in his 
eyes as a promise toagrown person. He would 
as soon have thought of defaulting on a prom- 
issory note as defaulting on a promise toa child. 
He trusted the judgment of children, took coun- 
sel with them, not in a false pretence, but in 
reality, and in all the matters which concerned 
them and their world was largely governed by 
their judgments. He threw responsibility upon 
them,—great responsibility; and they knew it. 
The audacity of his confidence surprises me 
even now as 1 look back upon it. I entered col- 
lege before I was fourteen. My father not only 
let me choose the college for myself, but made 
me decide for myself whether I would go to 
college. When the time for entrance examina- 
tion approached, he called me to him, told me 
that, if I went into business as an errand boy, he 
would lay up for me every year what the college 
life would cost him, so that at eighteen I should 
have a capital of two thousand dollars and in- 
terest. Thus I not only had to decide that I 
would go to college, but also had to decide that 
I was willing to give up two thousand dollars 
for a college education; and two thousand dol- 
lars was a large sum to my boyish mind. But, 
as a result, I took college life with great seri- 
ousness, quite resolved to get the two thousand 
dollars’ value out of the education. This act 
was quite characteristic of my father. Though 
he was my wisest counsellor, I cannot remember 
that he ever gave me a definite and specific 
piece of advice. He put questions before me 
with great clearness, summed up the pros and 
cons like a judge upon the bench, and then left 
me to be the final arbiter. 

I never knew him to strike a blow. I do not 
recall that he ever sent a child to his room, or 
supperless to bed, or set him to write in his 
copy-book or to learn tasks, or resorted to any 
other of the similar expedients necessary per- 
haps in school, and frequent in most families. 
In general, he simply administered natural pen- 
alties. If a child lied or broke his promises, 
he was distrusted. If he was careless or negli- 
gent, the things which were given to other 
children to play with were withheld from him. 
If he quarrelled, he was taken away from his 
playmates, but made as happy as he could be 
made in solitude. The children were themselves 
encouraged to inflict a kind of child penalty. In 
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the yard at Fewacres, his country home, 
which was a favorite playground for invited 
children from the village, as well as for his 
own grandchildren, he had a square stone 
setup. Then he said, “If any child gets cross 
and sulky and cries, he can go and sit on 
the ‘crying stone’ just as long as he wants 
to and cry it out.” Whenever any child 
did grow sulky and cross, all the rest of the 
children clamored, “To the crying stone, to 
the crying stone!” and it is needless to say that 
lt was rarely the case that a child took advan- 
tage of the prerogative thus afforded him. 


Literature. 


Roger Wolcott.* 


One who, like Carnegie, has wealth that he 
can use with free hand, would make no bad use 
of it if he were to order a million copies of this 
book for free distribution among the young men 
of America. It is not, as we are wont to judge, 
a great book: it explores no depths, it scales 
no heights, it elucidates no problems. Of 
course, it witnesses to a skilful craftsman, 
for Bishop Lawrence.is always that; but in its 
substance it is only a brief and unstudied narra- 
tive in which the author puts everything else 
away from him in order to a succinct presenta- 
tion of his friend’s career. Thus, however, he 
succeeds in painting one of the most inspiring 
pictures it has been our privilege in recent 
years to look upon. 

We speak of it as a book for young men. 
It is, however, a good book for us all. It is 
with a fresh encouragement, a new hope, that 
we turn from its pages. Yet, after all, it is 
peculiarly suited to those who are coming upon 
the stage of action and whose career is before 
them. They are eager for success. Here is 
witness to its possibility, and that to a very 
eminent degree, by methods that no rational 
censor could call in question. Mr. Wolcott 
was in public life, yet he pandered to nobody. 
He won high station, yet stooped never to the 
arts of the demagogue. He wielded power, 
yet so as to make himself never dreaded, but 
loved and admired. He was extremely popular, 
yet he ever exercised a manly independence. 
He was a warm partisan, yet too faithful to his 
party to follow it in ways he considered devi- 
ous. There is no mystery in his success. He 
won his place by being true to his deepest con- 
viction, by doing the nearest duty honestly and 
well. He had, indeed, some things in his 
favor, though it is well to remember that favor- 
able conditions are only favorable as we use 
them wisely. He was well born,—a fact of 
which he was given the grace not to make out- 
ward and airy proclamation. He had fine edu- 
cation, which did not remove him from natural 
sympathy with the less favored; good natural 
ability, which he consecrated; affluence, which 
might have tempted to ease one of aim less 
- high and soul less strenuous. What else can 
we do but render the author our grateful 
acknowledgments for the literary presentation 
of so healthful and inspiring an example? 


ATLAS OF THE GEOGRAPHY AND HIsToRY 
OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. By John King 
Lord, Ph.D. Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn 
& Co.—This is an atlas made by a scholar for 


*Rocer Wotcotr. By William Lawrence. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, 1902, 
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the use of scholars. Students of ancient his- 
tory and literature often fail to get definite 
ideas of the subjects treated in books if they 
do not have before them the ancient world, 
mapped out as it was known and represented 
by the ancients themselves. Great labor has 
been bestowed in the preparation of these 
thirty-three maps, which represent the coun- 
tries of the ancient world with their boundaries 
as they were drawn from time to time. The 
changes in successive centuries are marked, 
and one gets a bird’s-eye view which conveys 
more to the mind than a verbal description 
could do. The atlas is published in neat and 
handy form, well printed, and altogether a piece 
ot work creditable both to the author and the 
publishers. 


WINSLOW PLAIN. By Sarah P. McL. Greene. 
New York: Harper Brothers. $1.50.—Mrs. 
Greene’s native humor and skill in characteriza- 
tion find a congenial subject in this story of a 
New England village of fifty years ago. Pa- 
tience Haskell, the heroine, is a clear thinker, 
set among creed-bound neighbors, as well as a 
tender, true-hearted woman. The fun of the 
book depends largely on the doings of a group 
of boys, described in Mrs. Greene’s best manner 
and holding the attention of the reader quite as 
much as the love-story or the doings of the vil- 
lage people. Mrs. Greene’s books are not with- 
out their faults of construction, and her humor 
is easily betrayed into exaggeration; but she 
understands her characters. It is said that her 
novels are increasingly popular, and sell even in 
Australia and New Zealand. 


TALKs TO STUDENTS ON THE ART OF STUDY. 
By Frank Cramer. San Francisco: The Hoff- 
man-Edwards Co.—Educational literature is 
usually addressed to teachers, not students; but 
this is intended as a direct aid to the willing, 
forceful student. It directs him to the study 
and intelligent cultivation of his own powers, 
and proceeds on the assumption that he can 
utilize effective suggestion while he is passing 
through the critical period of his intellectual 
life. The book is made up of thirty short chap- 
ters, or talks; and the following titles will give 
an idea of their scope: “The Law of Habit,” 
“Mental Alertness,” “Discrimination,” ‘The 
Training of the Will,” “Ideals.” There is no 
doubt that a book like this, written seriously for 
the student who thinks, will do what could not 
be done by a manual of logic. 


A Lay THEsIS ON BIBLE Wings. By Edward 
R. Emerson. New York: Merrill & Baker.— 
Mr. Emerson is a maker of wines who combats 
with practical arguments the idea that the wine 
spoken of in the New Testament was ever the 
unfermented juice of the grape. He draws a 
sharp distinction between temperance and total 
abstinence, and advocates moderation as the 
true course. He has little patience with those 
who set the drinkers of light wines on an equal 
plane with those who consume the deadly liquors 
sold in this country. “A wine-drinking country 
is a sober country,” Mr. Emerson has said with 
emphasis; and he argues that asceticism in this 
respect checks the cause of temperance instead 
of aiding it. 


THE CORRESPONDENT’S MANUAL. By Will- 
iam E. Hickox. Boston: Lee & Shepard.— 
This book is intended for beginners, and will be 
especially valuable for those who are self- 
taught. By self-taught we mean any persons, 
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whether graduates of schools or colleges, who, 
without special instruction, begin to make a spe 
cialty of accurate writing as stenographers and 
typewriters. Indeed, we know college professors 
who might study these directions of spelling and 
writing to advantage. . 


The Magazines. 


The January number of the Pilgrim contains 
a long list of stories, articles, and department, 
by well-known writers. Mrs. Celia P. Woolley 
Mrs: Lucia Ames Mead, and Dr. Julia Holmes 
Smith are among the regular writers for the 
paper, which is similar in size and shape to the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. The editor, Willis J. 
Abbott, opens the number with a series of para- 
graphs in which he comments editorially on 
men and matters of moment. 


The publishers of Masters in Art (Bates & 
Guild, 42 Chauncy Street, Boston) prophesy 
the numbers for 1903 will prove even more at- 
tractive than those of previous volumes. The 
programme will include a larger proportion 
than usual of the comparatively modern painters 
whose work, if less historically important than 
that of some of the older masters, has perhaps 
more appeal for contemporary eyes. Romney, 
one of the three great English portraitists who 
divided the admiration of the art world with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and whose portraits of 
women are unsurpassed in grace and distinction, 
is the subject of the January number. Charm- 
ing illustrations of his art are given, including 
several pictures of Lady Hamilton and the 
graceful group of Stafford children dancing. 
Other modern artists to be represented are Ros- 
setti, Rosa Bonheur, Puvis de Chavannes. 
Among the older masters will be Giorgione and 
Fra Angelico, and one department will be de- 
voted to the consideration of Raphael frescoes. 
These illustrated monographs include a sketch 
of the artist, criticisms of his works from the 
best writers, and descriptions of the plates, be- 
sides numerous references. 


Scribner's Magazine begins its thirty-third vol- 
ume with the January number. Notable among 
its contents is the first instalment of letters 
from Madame Waddington, wife of the eminent 
French ambassador, which contain entertaining 
accounts of the English court in the eighties. 
She is the daughter of a president of Columbia 
Coilege and the granddaughter of Rufus King, 
once American minister to England; and these 
letters were written to her relatives in this coun- 
try at the time of the events described. They 
are spontaneous and natural, and the illustra- 
tions are from portraits and other pictures in 
Madame Waddington’s own collection. A new 
serial by John Fox, Jr., is also begun with this 
number. Under the title of “The Old Route to 
Orleans,—The Mississippi,” Willis Gibson de- 
scribes the varied life on the Mississippi River 
as it is to-day, still the busiest waterway in the 
country, and full of picturesque character and 
interest. There is a variety of short stories. one 
of which is by a new writer in fiction, Willa 
Sibert Cather. A story of child life in Italy, by 
Mary H. Peixotto, illustrated in color and enti- 
tled “Giuseppe’s Christmas,” and two full-page 
drawings by Henry Hutt called “Christmas 
Shopping,” are the special Christmas features. 


There is much helpful and original material 
in the January number of Good Housekeeping 
besides the interesting articles. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott describes happy methods of his re- 
nowned father, Jacob Abbott, the author of the 
Rollo Books. Ellen H. Richards tells the story 
of the evolution of the New England pie. 
There are finely illustrated articles on “Chinese 
Women in America,” “Girl Housekeepers in a 
‘Junior Republic,’” and “Baby’s Christening 

ifts.’ ‘“Ohio’s Pioneer Work by Girls,” in 
the way of manual training, is described by 
Miss Matilda J. Campbell. Articles of espe- 
cial value to the housewife include “Soups in 
Place of Meat,” by Ella Morris Kretschmar, 
“Overlooked Vegetables,” and ‘M an 
Omelet.” 


There is an important on. 


oe we. Cole; 
completes 
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“measles, entitled “A Dangerous Disease,” by 
Dr. Alice M. Perry. A novel feature is the 
introduction, through his portrait, of a two 
weeks’ old baby, whose development is to be 
followed month by month through the year. 
The regular departments, “The Hi her Life,” 
“The Critic in the Kitchen,” “Discoveries,” 
“The Children,” and so on, are filled with 
good reading as usual. Ten cents a copy, one 
dollar a year. The Phelps Publishing Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. 


The serious articles in the January Century 
are a paper on “The So-called Sugar Trust” 
by Franklin Clarkin, which, in part, represents 
the point of view of Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, 
and a paper by Dr. Albert Shaw on “The Presi- 
dent and the Trusts,” which seems to be an 
authoritative statement of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
position, his record, and the platform on which 
he stands. “The Poe-Chivers Papers” are 
probably among the last material of the sort 
to be published concerning Poe, and consist of 
unprinted letters from him, with a personal 
sketch by his friend Dr. Chivers of Georgia. 
These papers are edited by Prof. Woodberry. 
Rev. Joseph H. Twichell discusses the “Qual- 
ities of Warner’s Humor,” and a paper by 
George Carroll Curtis is a personal narrative 
of perilous ascents of La Soufriére and Pelée, 
with drawings and photographs by the author, 
who, it will be remembered, was the first to 
reach these points. The fiction of the number 
includes the second part of “Lovey Mary,” the 
new story by the author of M/s. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch, and stories by Frank Norris, 
John Luther Long, Robert Haven Schauffler, 
and a new writer, Abigail H. Fitch. The first 
of Lillie Hamilton French’s papers, “My Old 
Maid’s Corner,” is a genial defence of spinster- 
hood. There are other articles of history and 
travel, an editorial on “The Better Way as to 
Labor,” an open letter by Agnes Laut, and 
miscellaneous humor. 


The editor of the Aé/antic begins the new 
year with a cheerful welcome from No. 4 Park 
Street, which wittily sums up past achievements 
and promises happily for the future. Two 
prominent features of the number are the ini- 
tial instalments of Arthur Sherburne Hardy’s 
story “His Daughter First,” the only novel he has 
written for many years, and J. T. Trowbridge’s 
reminiscences, which start out in a bright and 
entertaining manner. Other notable articles 
are “The Contribution of the West to Ameri- 
can Democracy,” by Frederick J. Turner, which 
sets forth the ideals and civic achievements of 
the pioneer; C.-E. A. Winslow's account of the 
long battle of science against epidemsiegy~in 
“The 


son; 
‘ohnson. 
are by Julia R. Tutwiler, Mary Austin, Agnes 
Repplier, 
Rabb. Literary reviews and essays in the number 
are “Dickens as a Man of Letters,” by Alice Mey- 


a lively New Year's number. 
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THE HIBBERT JOURNAL, 


The principal contents of Number 2 are: 


The Reconciliation between Science and Faith. By Sir Ortver 
Lopez, D-Sc., 

The Present Attitude of Reflective Thought toward Religion. 
By Prof. Henry Jones, M.A., LL.D., Glasgow. 

James Martineau a Saint of Theism. By Rev. Jou~n Watson, D-D- 

On the Meaning of “Righteousness of God” in the Theology 
of St. Paul. Concluding Article. 
Litt.D., LL.D., Principal of Manchester College. 

Aspects of the Moral Ideals, Old and New. 
CAspseit, M.A., LL.D. 

Did Paul write Romans? By Prof. W.B. Satu, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, U.S.A. 

Jewish Scholarship and Christian Silence. 


F.R.S., Principal of Birmingham University. 


By Rev. James Drummonp, M.A., 


By Rey. Prof. 


By C. G. MonTer1ore. 


And a number of signed Reviews by the Very Rev. C. W. Stusss, Dean 
of Ely, Dr. Morratt, Prof. Percy GARDNe=R, and others. 


Full Prospectus post-free upon application. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., and 17 Broad Street, Oxford. 


NOW READY 


DESCENDANTS OF 


The Deeper Meanings 


BY 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


RI C Hi A RD E V E R ETT ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 


OF DEDHAM, MASS. 
BY 
EDWARD FRANKLIN EVERETT, A.M. 
PRICE $5.00 


Address Mrs. E. F. EVERETT, 24 Mt. Vernon 
Street, North Cambridge, Mass. Sent dy mail 
or express, 25 cents extra. 


THE LOST ANGEL 


A Christmas Dream 


AND 


THE STORM BABY 


A Story of the St. Louis Cyclone 


BY 


JOHN SNYDER 
Pastor of the Unitarian Church at Wellesley Hills 
These stories have been printed together in 
a handsome booklet of 60 pages with frontis- 
piece, and may be obtained in 
Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 50 cents 


of Gro. H. ELxis Co., 272 Congress St., Boston 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE 81.00. 


2 For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
volution. By Isaac K. Funk, 50! price dy 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston. 


The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


Pp roy dD by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, om receipt 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 Congress Street + - - Boston 


The Education of our Boys and Girls. 
By Cuaries W. Etrot, LL.D. 
9th Series. No. 10. 
The influence of noble literature. 
Unitarian heritage. 
education. 


Value of the 
Character the object of 


The Religious Training of our Young 
People. 


By JoNATHAN SmiTH, Esq. 
9th Series. No. 11. 


It should go hand in hand with physical and 
intellectual culture, and should be systematic 
and thorough. 


The Regent God. 


By Frepreric H. Hepez, D.D. 
10th Series. No. 4. 
Differing thoughts of God and the Universe: 
government by fixed external laws, by capri- 


cious interference, by uniform and direct action 
of Deity. 


The Victory over Death. 


By Rev. Octavius B. FROTHINGHAM. 
10th Series. No. 5. 
The dread and the blessing of death. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Please order by Szries and Number. 
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Two Men. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, 
Toward the west he cast his longing view, 
As, with his chart and astrolabe in hand, 
He mused upon that undiscovered land, 
Then spake, *‘Here is one world: let there be two!” 


CYRUS W. FIELD. 
Toward the east, beneath the kindly sun, 
Gazed one in after years whom science taught. 
He mused upon a thing his brain had wrought, 
Then spake, “‘Here are two worlds: let there be one!” 
—Hattie H. Louthan. 


For the Christean Register. 
Johnny’s Trip to the City. 


BY CLARA SHERMAN, 


It was at the school recess that the brilliant 
idea first came to Johnny Kirkwell. The day 
was cold, the first cold snap of the winter; and 
only eight children had come to school. Six 
of the eight were boys. The two girls lived so 
near the school-house that, when they had been 
bundled up with their fathers’ stockings drawn 
over their boots and their mothers’ veils mufiling 
well their noses and cheeks, they could run over 
to school without being nipped by Jack Frost, 
even in this biting mood. 

Of course, Johnny Kirkwell was one of the six 
boys. He wasa little fellow with chubby cheeks 
and red hair, one of the boys who generally 
know what they want and then generally set out 
to get it, instead of worrying because somebody 
else doesn’t give it to them. At recess nobody 
wished to go out in the cold, so the children sat 
round the stove and talked about their Christ- 
mas hopes. 

“What would you do if you had all the money 
in the world?’ asked Daisy Phillips of her seat- 
mate, Harriet Bowman. 

“I don’t know,” said Harriet, vaguely. “What 
would you ?” 

“T’d buy every single scholar in this school a 
bicycle and a wax doll—girls, I mean, for dolls, 
of course,—and a solid gold watch and chain.” 

“You couldn’t buy me the thing I want most,” 
said Johnny, when the murmur of admiration at 
Daisy’s generosity had subsided. “I can’t ever, 
ever have it, either,” he added mournfully, and 
then went on: “I want my little sister all well. 
Then mother would be happy and everything.” 

“Maybe money-might give that,” suggested 
Daisy, eagerly. “Don’t you know a famous 
doctor has come all the way from Venice, or Vi- 
enna, Or some geography place; and he cured 
a little girl just like Bessie. Mamma read me 
about it last night.” 

Johnny’s eyes grew big with wonder as he 
heard the marvellous story. “But Bessie never 
walked,” he exclaimed, “not in all her life. 
That would be a fairy story.” But Daisy per- 
sisted; and the teacher confirmed it, though she 
looked at Johnny sorrowfully, knowing the busy 
doctor could never visit their little village. And 
- how could Johnny’s poor mother, who worked 
so hard for her children, ever take Bessie to 
him? 

Johnny was so excited that he begged the 
teacher to let him run home and tell his mother 
about it, and she let him go with an ache in her 
heart. “If there were any certainty about it,” 
she thought to herself as she struck the bell to 
call the children to order. Poor little Bessie! 

Johnny tore home, and burst into the house 
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with the wonderful news; but it was no news to 


the mother. “We can’t think of it, dear,” she 


said. “I have been dreaming of it day and night 


ever since I heard of the doctor, but I can’t see 
what we can do. 
alive,” but here the tears came, and she could 
not goon. She drew Johnny closer, and kissed 
the eager face uplifted to hers. Then she 


crossed the room to Bessie, who was playing 


with some blocks on the bed. “Mother’s two 
comforts, that is what you are. 
Johnny, we can do better next summer, and take 
Bessie down to the hospital at least; and then 
the doctors can see.” 

She tried to speak cheerfully, but Johnny could 
not put the thought from his mind. He talked 
the matter over with Daisy later. Then he took 


her advice, and wrote a letter to the great doc- 


tor. 


Dear, Great Doctor,—I am Johnny Kirkwell, 
and I live in Lyman Falls. Sister Bessie can- 
not walk. Will you please come up here and 
cure her? I will begin to earn the money to 
pay you as soon as warm weather comes. Iam 
pretty big. I earned three dollars and sixty- 
three cents last summer. 

Your friend, 
JOHNNY KIRKWELL. 


P. S.—It seems as if I should die if you don’t 
come to cure Bessie. “ 


Daisy gave him a stamp, and he sent the letter 
to the place mentioned in the paper; but that 
seemed very far away. He waited four whole 
days, but no answer came; and the newspapers 
told the village people that the time was draw- 
ing near when the great doctor would visit the 
city. 

Johnny looked at the money in his bank. 
Only forty-eight cents were left of all he had 
earned, and he gave a disgusted look at his new 
boots which had taken so large a share of it. 
That night, when he had kissed his mother and 
sister for good-night and gone up to his room, 
he did not undress as usual. At three o’clock 
he left the house, creeping carefully down the 
stairs, tramped two miles in the cold, bleak 
morning, bought a ticket for forty-five cents 
that took him to the Junction, and found out 
that a train for the big city would come along 
in less than half an hour. He left a little note 
pinned to his pillow, which read: “Dear 
Mother,—I’ve gone to the city. I’ve got to see 
that doctor. Don’t worry.” 

With a heart full of courage, Johnny boarded 
the express train. “I’m just dorrowing a ride,” 
he exclaimed to himself. “I'll pay it back 
when I get bigger.” But the conductor did not 
like the idea, and told him he must get off 
at the next station. That was exactly what 
Johnny had expected; but he knew the stops 
were not frequent, and that he would be carried 
a long way. He explained as politely as pos- 
sible, and the conductor was not so gruff as at 
first; but he spoke decidedly. , 

“ Best wait at the station for a while,” he ad- 
vised. “Then they'll be telegraphing after you, 
and orders will come to let you go back without 
a ticket.” 

“Go back? Not yet!” as Johnny held up 
his head as he stepped from the train. There 
is no telling how the little fellow would have 
come out if a man who had heard him tell his 
story to the conductor had not stepped off di- 
rectly behind him. 

“See here, my boy,” he said. “You are pretty 
plucky. I wonder if my boy would dare do 
such a trick. Now look here. I’m a drummer, 
and I’ve got to do business in this town; but, if 


If your father were only 


Perhaps, 
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you’ve a mind to wait until the half-past eleven 
train for me here, I’ll let you ride on my mile- 
age book as far as Iam going. Maybe I ought 
to send you home; but blessed if I don’t be- 
lieve you’ll do what you set out for, anyhow.” 


Johnny’s thanks were hearty; and, when he 


had eaten the two doughnuts he had brought 
from home, he felt that the world contains 
plenty of kind people, no matter where one 
goes to find them. He thought so still more 
when the man proved better than his word, 
and, before leaving him late in the afternoon, 
introduced him to a gentleman on the train, 
saying,— 

“T’ll pay his fare down to the city if you will 
start him right after he gets there.” 

The second gentleman was a tall, dignified 
man, who questioned him closely, but kindly, and 
asked especially about Bessie. Just before they 
reached the city, Johnny’s courage was at its 
lowest ebb; and it was then that the gentleman 
braced him up by saying: — 

“It is possible you may do something for 
Bessie, after all. I’ll put you on a car that 
will take you to the Children’s Hospital, and 
give them this card.” Here he scribbled a few 
lines on it. “They’ll put you up for the night 
somewhere, and I’ll see you myself in the morn- 
ing. Don’t think any more abont it to-night, and 
don’t talk to anybody. They are all busy there. 
Tell them you are to wait there for me.” 

Johnny was so tired and sleepy that he really 
could hardly remember afterward how he 
reached the hospital, presented his card, was 
given a bow! of bread and milk, and shown a 
sofa where he might curl up for the night. 

In the mean time there was great excitement 
at the village when it was discovered that 
Johnny had gone to the city to find the doctor. 
His mother went to see the teacher and the 
minister, and the teacher and the minister went 
to see the leading men of the place. 

“Johnny is a brick,” said Squire Fairbanks. 
“He’s quite right aboutit, too. Of course, Bessie 
ought to be cured; and, if that foreigner of a 
doctor can cure her, let him!” 

“Yes, but Johnny will be run over in the city. 
Johnny will never get home alive,” wailed the 
school-teacher. 

“Telegraph for Johnny,” said the minister; 
and everybody hurried to the telegraph station. 
They found that he had been put off a train at 
the first station beyond the Junction; but nobody 
knéw anything about him after that, because he 
had kept with his new friends and had his fare 
paid regularly, and so of course no one recog- 
nized him as the friendless little fellow whom 
the conductor had ordered to go home. 

When the little procession went past the post- 
office on their way back to tell Johnny’s mother 
and to talk the matter over, the postmaster’s 
boy ran out with a letter for Johnny. Then they 
hurried faster than ever. Johnny’s mother took 
it carefully and opened it with a hair-pin while 
everybody stood waiting; and Daisy shouted: 
“Oh, it’s from the doctor. I know it’s from the 
doctor.” 

Yes, it was from the doctor’s secretary, a 
brief little note, bidding Master Johnny Kirk- 
well, Esq., to be at the Children’s Hospital in 
the city with his small sister on Saturday, at 
which time the doctor would take pleasure in 
examining her case and, if he did not operate 
himself, he would at least advise concerning the 
treatment. eae 


In the excitement everybody seemed to for- 


get that Johnny was lost until his mother began. 
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to cry again. Then the minister took matters in 

his own hands. “Here,” he said decidedly, “you 
get yourself and Bessie ready; and we'll go 
straight to the city, you and I. Squire Fair- 
banks says he'll stand back of anything I de- 
cide to do about it. We’ll take Bessie right 
down to the city, and catch Johnny at the same 
time. Don’t you worry about him. He’s all 
right, I’m sure of it.” , 

Johnny's mother gasped. It seemed too 
good to be true, so far as Bessie was concerned ; 
but how could she be happy when she didn’t 
know where Johnny was? The minister prom- 
ised to telegraph to the Children’s Hospital, 
so that she should know before she started 
whether he arrived there safely or not; and, sure 
enough, when they took the train the next 
morning, the answer had come, reaching them 
before Johnny had waked up from his night’s 
sleep on the old sofa. 

The next day was full of surprises for 
Johnny. His new friend was one of the trus- 
tees of the hospital, and for his sake he was 
treated with special friendliness. In the after- 
noon he had a drive with one of the little pa- 
tients and a nurse; and, when the train came in 
at night, who should appear but his mother and 
the minister, who carried Bessie as carefully as 
if he had been used to it all his life! Johnny 
could not believe his eyes when he saw them, 
nor his ears, when they read him the great doc- 
tor’s letter. 

The minister took them to his cousin’s house, 
where they stayed until the doctor’s arrival; 
thatis, all but Bessie, who was made comforta- 
ble at the hospital. And did the great doctor 
cure Bessie? Yes, we all hope so. She cannot 
walk yet, for her leg is still in a clumsy plaster 
cast; but the doctor was sure he had been suc- 
cessful. And all the other doctors at the hos- 
pital tell Johnny that he is a little hero, and 
that next summer, when his sister has found out 
what her legs are for, he must work hard and 
save all his money to become a great doctor him- 
self. Johnny thinks he will; and, when Johnny 
thinks he will doa thing, he generally does it. 
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The Soldiering of Gen. Chester. 


He walked into the sitting-room with a truly 
martial tread, did Gen. Chester. His uni- 
form was fine. There were the blue ankle 
trousers and the severe blue coat with two rows 
of big brass buttons. Gold braid was on the 
collar and cuffs, and brave gold-fringed epaulets 
on the shoulders. From a broad gold belt a 
sword in a golden scabbard dangled against the 
very straight pair of legs in the blue trousers. 
On the golden curls rested a golden helmet 
with a fierce red plume. 

If such a warlike figure were to rush un- 
heralded upon two quiet ladies sitting sewing on 
a bright November afternoon, say your mother 
and your grandmother, would it not be enough 
to frighten them nearly out of their wits? And, if 
a voice, which tried to be deep and stern, should 
proclaim: “I’m Gen. Chester, and I’m going to 
do awful soldiering! My reg’ment’s all cap- 
tains, so they are!” would you blame your 
mother and your grandmother if they were very 
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much alarmed and wanted to know all about it? 
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with grandma. She had been out of the world 
so long, on account of her poor deaf ears, that 
she always wanted to know all the particulars 
about every single thing that was going on. 


So she put down her sewing and made a scoop 


of her hand behind her ear, and asked: “What 
was that, Neddie, dear? 


Grandma didn’t hear. 
What did you say?” 

And Neddie, otherwise Gen. Chester, looked 
annoyed, and explained, not very pleasantly: 
“We're the powers, and we’re going to march 
to the relief of Peking. We're going to do some 
awful soldiering.” 

But poor grandma could not hear the cross 
little voice; and she reached her head farther 
forward, and asked eagerly: “ What is it, Ned- 
die, dear? Grandma didn’t hear. What did 
you say?” 

And then Neddie, otherwise Gen. Ches- 
ter,—oh, I’m so sorry to tell it! —banged the 
sword which was going to the relief of Peking 
and said, loud enough for grandma to hear this 
time, “I’m Gen. Chester, and I’m going sol- 
diering ; and I can’t be bothered with a lot of 
old questions !” 

There was a patient sigh from poor, shut-in 
grandma as she took up her sewing again, a 
quick swish, the clatter of a sword, the bang 
of a door to mark the hasty departure of Gen. 
Chester, and then a deep, deep silence. 

By and by the door opened softly, slowly. A 
figure stole in. It wore the blue ankle trousers, 
the blue coat with the double row of buttons, 
the epaulets, the sword, the golden helmet. But 
the red plume was not standing up fiercely now: 
it was drooping, and it told the whole story. 

The military figure from whom the martial 
glory had departed crept up to grandma and put 
two arms about her neck, and whispered: “Ned- 
die’s sorry he was cross. I'll tell you all about 
it when I get back.” 

It was strange that, although g:andma 
couldn’t hear the cross, loud voice, she seemed 
to hear this gentle whisper; for her eyes lighted 
up, as she said, briskly, “Yes, yes, dearie, yes, 
yes,” and kissed the face under the helmet. 

The plume began to revive after that. Gen. 
Chester was looking at his mother. 

“The true soldier never forgets to be kind, 
for kindness is the best soldiering,” she re- 
marked quietly. “And ‘he that ruleth his 
spirit’ is better ‘than he that taketh a city.’ 
Great soldiers have done both. In the name of 
kindness, Gen. Chester, go forth!” 

Then Gen. Chester doffed his golden hel- 
met in most gentle courtesy to the ladies of his 
own household, and went forth. It is a matter 
of history how the relief column entered Pe- 
king.—Minna Stanwood, in Zion’s Herald. 


She Took It. 


The meddlesome fingers of little three-year- 
old Ruby were so often where they ought not 
to be that, if anything was missing, she was 
usually suspected at once. When such things 
were mentioned, she would say, with a sad 
little shake of the head, “I mus’ hab done it,” 
in a repentant but somewhat resigned tone. 
On mamma’s bureau shelf, supposed to be out 


tles, one having had choice perfume in it, the 


Ruby, finding her playing quietly with her 


of the reach of small fingers, were two tiny bot- 
other containing a few powerful pills. One 
afternoon, mamma noticed that both bottles 
were gone, and at once went in search of 


blocks. Thinking only of the pills, mamma 
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said anxiously, “Ruby, did you take a little 
bottle from mamma’s bureau?” “Yes, 
mamma,” said Ruby, “I did.” “Did you take 
anything out of it?” asked mamma, still more 
anxiously. “Yes,” very sorrowfally, “I did.” 
“Where is the bottle, dear? Show mamma 
quickly.” Ruby looked about, and gave mamma 
a small bottle. “Why, Ruby, this is the perfume 
bottle: there was nothing in here.” “ There 
was,” said Ruby, looking at the bottle regret- 
fully: “there was a smell in there.” — Con- 
gregationalist. 


A Little Gentleman. 


He was a tiny little fellow, surely not more 
than five years old, and, as he called his after- 
noon papers at the corner of Twelfth and 
Market Streets, many people gazed at him with 
mingled amusement and pity. He had long 
brown curls, wet with the drenching rain; and 
his shrill little voice had a baby lisp. A very 
stout, elderly woman, apparently weighing close 
to two hundred pounds, paused at the south 
side of Market Street, and looked askance at the 
miniature river of slush and water and at the 
passing procession of wagons and trolley cars. 
The little newsboy was quick to size up the 
situation. Running up to her, he exclaimed: 
“Don’t be afraid, lady. Ill help you across.” 
Reaching up his tiny little hand, he clutched her 
by the arm, and together the pair threaded their 
way to the opposite curb. Then the stout 
woman opened her purse, gravely handed the 
little fellow a coin, and disappeared into the 
Reading Terminal.—Philadelphia Record. 


Thought in a Dog. 


My French poodle one day watched me show 
to a friend some birds’ nests which I had col- 
lected after the birds had left them. Shortly 
afterward he went out into a field and ran about 
as if searching for something. I called him. 
He did not come at once, but presently pounced 
on something in the grass and came running 
triumphantly to me, carrying in his mouth a 
chippy’s nest which had fallen outof atree. He 
had never picked upa nest before, nor did he 
ever, as far as I know, touch one with birds or 
eggs in it; but he sometimes after that brought 
me empty nests, usually orioles’ or chippies’. 

One morning I took cff his collar and put it 
on the pointer, saying to him, “Dan has lost his 
collar: you must lend him yours.” That after- 
noon he came to me making a sort of grunting 
noise, as he often did when pleased, and carry- 
ing Dan’s collar in his mouth Our Four-footed 


Friends. 
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**CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow, Aligrocers and druggists, 
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Good News. 


Sympathy. 


Ask God to give thee skill 
In comfort’s art, 
That thou mayest consecrated be 
And set apart 
Unto a life of sympathy ; 
For heavy is the weight of ill 
In every heart, 
And comforters are needed much 
Of Christ-like touch. 
—A nonymous. 


The Larger World. 


When poor Judge Sewa!l hanged the witches, 
and when Gov. Phipps slapped the sea-cap- 
tain in the face, Massachusetts was a cluster of 
little towns hugging the shore of an ocean which 
even seamen did not like to cross in winter. As 
the frosts cut down the corn, and the ground 
began to freeze, the people of these hamlets had 
less and less to think about and to talk about. 
We must not blame them too much if they 
looked in when they should have looked out; 
no, nor if they went crazy in consequence of 
their counting their own heart-throbs, inquiring 
about their own sins, or studying the action of 
their own machinery. A careful and wise ob- 
server of New England life, in the first half of 
the last century, used to say that the missionary 
movement which began with Judson’s enthusi- 
asm should b2 gratefully remembered by us here, 
not simply for the good it did in India, but by its 
enlargement of our life at home. It was a good 
thing to have a map of India or of Asia Minor 
hang up in the back part of the pulpit. It was a 
good thing then, and it is a good thing now, to 
have people’s eyes and ears and hearts and hands 
occupied by something larger than their own 
worc<ing machinery. The historian of the cen- 
tury cannot fail to see that, side by side with such 
interest in other lands thus excited, there came 
in the healthy gospel of self forgetfulness. Boy 
or girl learned what the Saviour meant when he 
rebuked the selfishness of those who were satis- 
fied in trying to save their own lives. It would 
not be dangerous to say that the A. B.C. F. M. 
has done more in this way to uplift the religion 
of America than its most successful apostles 
have done to uplift the followers of Buddha. 
Who reads thoughtfully the sad story of the 
victims of the witchcraft madness does not won- 
der that a few hundred people went mad. The 
wonder is rather that they did not all go mad. 
The fishing fleet came in from the Banks, and 
the boats were dismantled. No winter fishing 
then. Heavy snow-storms banked up the high- 
ways, and communication was cut off, perhaps, 
even between village and village. An “arrival” 
from Ipswich brought Salem several days later 
news from that hamlet, as an “arrival” in Boston 
used to bring us the news of Europe. When 
people came together on Sundays, the oracle in 
the pulpit delivered a melancholy and oppres- 
sive message. They all deserved to be damned, 
were damned in short. There was but a chance 
that a few of them might escape on the raft of 
which he told them. Every man and woman 
was thus set on the torture of self-examination. 

“There is a point I want to know, 

Oft it causes anxious thought, 
Do I love the Lord or no? 
Am I his, or am I not?” 


Who can wonder if one or another of the 
poor creatures came out in the belief that they 
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were sold to the devil, and confessed that they 
were, even to the preachers who had told them 
so already? 

I like to contrast such introspection, which we 
would call “damnable” if that word were toler- 
ated in good society, with an experience of my 
own in travelling in the less settled parts of 
our country. I met an intelligent stranger, who 
did not even tell me her name. She had a 
right to speak to me, because of the public 
errand which I had in hand. Would I make 
an appointment with her? which, of course, I 
was glad to do. I had professional experience 
enough to guess that she wanted to gain my 
advice on some matter of self-discipline,—advice 
which it would be my duty, indeed my privi- 
lege, to give. 

So I withdrew from the group wth whom I 
was, so soon as I might, to accompany her on 
a walk in which she might open her question 
fo me.. 

So soon as we were out of the ear-shot of 
others she proposed her question. 

What did I think was the most important 
result in the history of the fall of Constanti- 
nople, in 1453? This was the question. 

I think the story is worth repeating for the 
illustration it gives of the larger life of to-day. 
I have had the curiosity, as I write, to look in 
the census at the population of the hamlet in 
which she lived. There were within the range 
of forty square miles only 1,096 persons of all 
ages and conditions. Yes. But in that forty 
square miles there were children of God who 
had learned to share his infinite interests. 
They had their reading clubs, their library, 
their frequent meetings in which they asked 
and answered questions which very likely ex- 
tended as far as Arcturus, which ran back be- 
yond 1453, and ran forward who shall say how 
much further? And, because they had such 
training, no one of those people was inquiring 
whether Jane Smith should have bought a new 
bonnet or retrimmed the old one, nor the other 
question, whether the inquirer himself rightly 
understood the book of Revelation or the 
ninety-ninth Proverb. 

Such suggestions as to the larger life have an 
important place in these new discussions as to the 
enlargement of our Sunday-school training. 
The class of boys which is restive-when you 
ask them to follow the track of Saint Paul will 
take new interest when John reports that the 
expressman has brought him a bow and arrow 
from a Crow Indian. The little boy, who has 
been snubbed at school because he could not 
give the rules for dividing a vulgar fraction 
into its components, wakes up into an intelli- 
gent fellow-worker with God when you tell 
him that the box he nailed up last January 
came out among some Eskimos for whom Dr. 
Granfell was caring at Ungava. The larger 
life of all sorts and conditions of men has a 
stimulus for him which he did not suspect 
when he was told that he was the dunce of the 
school. Epwarp E. HALte. 


Dr. Hale at the People’s Forum, 


A new People’s Forum has been organized in 
Boston, and had its first regular meeting last 
Sunday evening at Morgan Chapel. Rev. 
George E. Littlefield, late of Haverhill, was 
elected president; and the principal address was 
made by Dr. E. E. Hale. Dr. Hale was 
received with great applause, and spoke on 
public ownership. As he had done for many 
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years, Dr. Hale drew from the history of the 
New England colonies historical examples to 
show that municipal ownership has really been 
a familiar idea from the beginning, and that it 
is now illustrated in many ways. According to 
the Boston Post, he advocated the establishment 
of a deposit of one hundred thousand tons of 
coal to be sold for the benefit of the people. 

Dr. Hale went on to say: “The very circum- 
stance which founded that independent State 
which was known as Massachusetts Bay from 
1630 pointed to municipal ownership. John 
Cotton, the first minister of Boston,—from 
whose home, indeed, it took its name,—left in 
his will £500 to the town of Boston for the erec- 
tion of a granary. This granary existed at the 
corner of Common Street and Park Street till 
the town of Boston soldit to Park Street Church, 
less than a hundred years ago. It contained 
12,000 bushels of grain, which a committee, an- 
nua'ly appointed by the town of Boston, stored 
in it for the accommodation of the poor and 
others who wished to purchase in small quanti- 
ties at an advance on the wholesale price, not 
exceeding Io per cent. 

“It never occurred to Sam Adams or John 
Adams or John Hancock or James Bowdoin 
that the ownership of a granary, which con- 
tained 12,000 bushels of grain, at the same 
time was a menace to liberty or to the rights 
of property or to the rights of men. And 
it seems absurd for the official or the prup- 
erty owner who livesin a city which makes 
$7,000 a year on its investment by the rent- 
ing of its towels used by summer bathers to 
be whining and shedding tears on the possi- 
bility that the city should own 100,000 tons, more 
or less, of coal. 

“ Here is the United States with $500,000,000 
in its treasury now waiting to be spent. The 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 
has only to wave his wand, and, presto! there 
will appear in his office so many kegs of gold, 
physical kegs of gold, which will represent so 
many millions of dollars as there may have been 
sent for. Does it notseem absurd—certainly, it 
is pathetic—that there should be found sensible 
men who say that, in a country which can pack 
away its treasure in such form as that, the gov- 
ernment of the city may not pack away $500,- 
000, if it wants to, in 100,000 tons of coal.” 

The historical examples which Dr. Hale ad- 
duced were those from the history of the na- 
tional light-houses, which are built by the 
nation, those from the water supply of the great 
cities, where the cities own the water and the 
people pay for what they use. He dwelt at 
some length on the extinction by the State of 
Massachusetts of the town of West Boylston, 
in order that the people to whom Dr. Hale 
spoke, and other people like them in Greater 
Boston, might have fresh water when they 
wanted it. And he asked what reason there 
was why the State, which had power enongh 
to create a lake of six or eight square miles, 
had not power to use a few acres of flats, now 
owned by the Commonwealth or owned by the 
city of Boston, for the establishment of a 
deposit of coal. 

“The same popular good sense to which 
we owe public schools, public libraries, public 
hospitals, public beaches, and free use of the 
great ponds, the public light-houses, and fifty 
other public conveniences, is now devoted to 
the care of the public turnpikes and the public 
bridges. 4 

“Here is an omen which ought to satisfy even 
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the most timid of what would happen when the 
same people who now own and supply the 
water for the city of Boston should own and 
supply its annual demand for fuel.” 

Dr. Hale was followed by George Willis 
Cooke, Mr. Coles, Martha Moore Avery, A. F. 
Hill, and Rabbi Fleischer. 


The Cheerful Letter Exchange. 


My husband and I have just taken up a 
claim on the pathless prairie. I lived in a 
tent all summer, and have but recently moved 
into my new log mansion of two rooms. How- 
ever, there is at present but a chalk-mark 
between the two rooms. We are miles from 
the timber, and I expect two hundred miles 
from a saw-mill. My husband has gone to the 
hills to-day for poles for the corral which he is 
building, and I have been alone since day break, 

. I got a loan library of about thirty books 
from Mr. S. of Brookline, and at present about 
half of them are insheep camps. The herders 
take good care of them. I am miles froma post- 
office or a neighboring ranch. I ama New 
Englander by birth, and attended school awhile 
in Boston. With the exception of one Mainite, 


my neighbors are all Southerners or foreigners. 


Montana, November, 1902. 


We give this extract, not to ask for anything 
for this correspondent, but to show a fair exam- 
ple of the situation of those for whose benefit 
the Cheerful Letter Exchange is intended. 
Many of our members are more in need of 
cheer and comfort than this writer, having 
families of little children, and being without 
schools, church, doctors, or neighbors, often 
seeing no other woman for months at a time. 

The personal element enters largely into our 
work, every member being assigned to a special 
correspondent, The educational element also is 
an important feature. Educational books are 
sent to young people remote from schools, and 
some of our members teach by correspondence. 
One has five young girls among her correspond- 
ents whom she has taught to write a good hand, 
and has now passed on to her Sunday-school 
class. The same lady is now teaching French 
and German to seven Southern teachers. 

We have 60 travelling libraries (in 24 States 
and Territories), supported by 34 Branches. A 
Su-day-school class in one of our churches has 
sent out 4 libraries. One Branch supports 9 
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libraries. 10 libraries have been sent to Texas 
alone, 8 places are waiting for libraries. 21 
persons have written recently to ask informa- 
tion in regard to libraries. 3 or 4 have been 
sent out since October (before December 1). 
We have now 1,525 subscribers to our little 
paper, the Cheerful Letter. But we need about 
2,500 to make it entirely self-supporting. Many 
persons send fwo subscriptions, one copy going 
to the subscriber, and one to some lonely person, 
to whom it is very welcome. To such a person 
it in some measure supplies the place of a 
church, a school, a public library, and a neigh- 
borhood. Some friends of the work send sub- 
scriptions, in order that the paper may be used 
in this way, preferring not to receive it them- 
selves. A single subscription is fifty cents a 
year. All subscriptions may be sent to our 
treasurer, Miss Louise Howe, 53 Linden Street, 
Brookline, Mass. For any other information 
address our secretary, Miss Langmaid, 71 New- 
bury Street, Boston. 
LILIAN FREEMAN CLARKE, 
Chairman Cheerful Letter Exchange Com. 


How is the Saloon allied with 
Politics ? * 


Ifit can be successfully proved that the saloon 
is not the “poor man’s club ” in the large sense 
that is often claimed, it cannot be denied that 
it is the political as well as the social rendezvous 
of large numbers of voters. Nor can it be de- 
nied that a capable “henchman” of a local 
“boss” can, by influencing the habitués of a 
saloon which he has in charge, do valiant ser- 
vice for any candidate desiring election to a city 
office. An acute observer in Boston has said 
that “in each ward it is safe to say there are 
from 500 to 600 voters who are influenced by 
the talk of the saloon.” The “gang,” which is 
the low-st social organization of the wilder 
spirits of a city locality, often do use the saloon 
as a club-room, since there are enough of them 
to “set up the drinks” trequently enough to 
earn the use of the room; and the gang fur- 
nishes, in turn, handy material for the use of the 
political henchman, w o is the saloon-keeper. 

This observer says also, “The same men who 
frequent the saloon often frequent the caucus.” 
SPL eee ie ee ee ees 

* Article III. of the series on “‘ The Saloon, and What 


shall we do with it?” to be published under the auspices 
of the Unitarian Temperance Society. 
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The primordial germ of the caucus is often very 
difficult to find, the selection of candidates 
retreating from one fastness of secrecy to an- 
other, until it is brought to sight in the decision 
of one man, or at most two or three men. But, 
as we grope farther and farther into the mystery 
of the nomination which too often at Jast con- 
trols the votes of the most intelligent by the 
mandates of the most vicious or most stupid of 
the electorate, we can be guided all the way by 
the familiar odor of the bar-room in many of 
the districts of all our largest cities. This 
makes the decision of whether we shall have 
licensed saloons, and, if so, how many,and under 
what conditions of sale,—a question utterly im- 
possible to decide by vote upon its merits. If, 
as has been said by one of great experie ce in 
such matters, “It is vital to stand well with the 
saloon interest if a man would be elected to 
office in a city,” then how childish to suppose 
that, when the electorate express an opinion 
upon any question relating to the saloon, it 
speaks its mind unbiassed by the tremendous 
political “pull” of the liquor interests! Not only 
are many caucuses actually held in saloons in 
all our larger cities (that is, the interior caucus 
which really selects candidates), but the politi- 
cal boss sees to it that all his saloon-keeper 
henchmen are prepared for the securing of 
attendants and of votes at the public caucus. 
It was said in New York, and as the result 
of bitter experience, “The saloon candidate 
cannot be beaten.” Many of such candi- 
dates were beaten in the victory of the reform 
forces that elected Mayor Low; but it was 
through the shocked uprising of the moral sense 
of New York citizens, for the first time made 
aware of the full import of the alliance of the 
saloon and the brothel with the police force and 
the city government itself. 

In Philadelphia it was found by careful in- 
vestigations made in 1896-98 that the saloon 
was a most powerful factor in politics, not on'y 
by reason of its alliance with the lower officials 
of the city, but also because its licenses were ob- 
tained by means of a still more intimate re- 
lationship with higher official life. It will be re- 
membered that in Pennsylvania the judges of the 
Courts of Quarter Sessions are chosen by the 
people, and that they are also the license court 
under the law of 1887. That law was passed as 
areform measure in so far as the liquor problem 
was concerned, as before its passage it was as- 
certained that there was a saloon to every twenty- 
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six voters in the city of Philadelphia; and people 
had begun to think that number too great. After 
the passage of this law the number of saloons 
was lessened; but the influence of the saloon on 
political life was little, if any, affected, In 1894, 
out of four hundred and ninety-six school direc. 
tors of Philadelphia serving in the thirty-seven 
wards, one hundred and forty-six signed cer: 
tificates of license applicants; and many of these 
signed more than one such application. In the 
same year, out of one hundred and twenty-three 
members of the lower branch of the city council, 
81 appeared as signers, bondsmen, or counsellors, 
one or both or all three, for from one to twenty 
licenses apiece, Of the thirty-seven members of 
the upper house of the city government, twenty- 
seven served as sponsors for applicants for li- 
censes in the same fashion, some signing for as 
many as twenty-five of these applicants, Of the 
twenty-eight police magistrates, twenty-three 
were signers of these papers; and seven clerks 
of the very court which passed upon these ap- 
plications were among the jetitioners for their 
passage, while even the sheriff himself graced 
the documents with his name. 

Nor was the relation to State politics neg- 
lected, Six out of the eight Philadelphia 
State senators gave their names as_ signers, 
bondsmen, or counsellors for the applicants for 
liquor licenses; and thirty out of the thirty-six 
State representatives for the city did the same. 
The successful candidate for the governorship 
of the State was selected in part by the Phila- 
delphia delegates to the nominating convention, 
among whom were two liquor-dealers, two 
brewers, and thirty-six men who had signed 
the papers of many applicants for licenses, 
In answer to a protest against this whole. 
sale affiliation of the saloon and the political 
machinery, one used to the manipulation of 
that machinery declared, “Few men, least of all 
those connected with politics, dare refuse to 
aid applicants for license.” In such circum- 
stances can any license law be enforced which 
requires (as the law of Philadelphia does) that 
the “necessity for the establishment of the 
saloon in the locality named and the good 
character of the applicant shall be proved” ? 

Tn St, Louis, where the liquor interest is very 
strong and where it is said that “ probably every 
house of ill-fame sells beer, and many sell cham- 
pagne,” the same alliance between politics and 
the saloon is manifest. All the large cities 
show the same condition to greater or less de- 
gree, In all the saloon serves as the most con. 
venient centre of that sort of politics that is 
“on the make,” and furnishes the readiest 
medium for the corruption of the police force 
and the lower courts, as well as for the gagging 
of the citizen, who would otherwise protest 
against wrong by the power of its organized 
selfishness. 

Nor is the country town exempt from this al- 
fiance and its baleful fruits, To deny a “ neigh 
bor” help in getting his desired license or to 
exercise severity in enforcing the law against an 
“old friend” seem equally hard, While the 
subtle temptation to a poor village to get money 
from licenses for schools, or to show underhand 
favors to the unlicensed saloon-keeper for his 
returns of * political influence” with the State 
senator, is very strong. So the saloon in 
America is “in politics,” and pre-eminently there 
“for its health.” Is the alliance for the nation’s 
health as well? Railroad companies now re. 
fuse to employ motormen or engineers who are 
drinking men, lest their unsteady hands and 
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clouded brains cause accidents. How is it 
about placing the liquor interest in command of 
the Ship of State? Can the saloon, as a centre 
of political organization, give us a’ social steer- 
ing that is safe? If not, what are we going to 
do about it? ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, 


Church Building Loan Fund. 


The trustees of the Church Building Loan 
Fund met at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Dec. 
30, 1902, at 3.30 P.M, President Eliot in the 
chair, Present Messrs. Eliot, Hutchinson, Lin- 
coln, Piper, Putnam, Russell, and St. John, 
The records of the last meeting were read and 
approved, ‘The treasurer reported that the bal- 
ance on hand was $13,826,78, of which $5,800 had 
been appropriated, An application was pre- 
sented from the Second Unitarian Society of 
Brookline, Mass., for a loan of $16,000 for twenty 
years, to be secured by a second mortgage with- 
out guarantors, Rev, E, Db. Towle and a com- 
mittee from the society were present by arrange- 
ment, and it was voted to hear their statement. 
After discussion it was voted that under the 
rules of the board it was impossible to grant 
the application of the Second Unitarian Society 
of Brookline. Voted to authorize the treasurer 
to foreclose on the overdue loan at Chelsea, 
Mass. Adjourned at 5 P.M 

WILLIAM TAGGARD PIPER, Secretary. 


Unitarian an Sunday School 
Society, 


Among the practical suggestions I find for 
improving Sunday-School resources is one 
from Dr, E, ¥. Mullins, president of the South 
Baptist Theological Seminary, He not only 
believes in regular lectures in the seminary on 
Sunday-School subjects, but argues for a “thor- 
oughly up-to-date and complete set of books 
dealing with the subject of the Sunday School, 
to be included in the general library of every 
theological seminary.” This is a most excellent 
demand, Many a bright theological student 
would find more satisfaction in running through 
these books than from listening to lectures, 
though both are necess ry. 

The new free tract issued by the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society is now ready for dis- 
tribution, TItis by Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D., 
on “The Sunday School and the Child.” Very 
many have read this in the Annual Report of 
the Unitarian Sunday-School Society,” but it is 
now in available form for a much larger num- 
ber, Copies, in any number, sent without charge 
on application to 25 Beacon Street. 

I have been interested by an article in the 
Sunday School Times on this subject, “Should 
‘Sunday-school’ be printed with a Hyphen?” 
It seems that the Stndey Schoo? Times has the 
custom of using the word with a hyphen, and 
defends the usage, This discussion. calls up 
my own experience some years ago, when a 

correspondent asked for some authoritative 

ruling as to the use of “Sunday School” as a 
noun and as an adjective. I found the only 
way was to take a rather arbitrary rule and 
adhere to it, Authorities did not furnish very 
much light on the matter. Therefore, I decided, 
so far as my own habits were concerned, to 
print “Sunday School” without a hyphen and 
capitalized, when used asa noun, but in every | ; 
case when employed as an adjective, bi Te- 
taining the capitals, to use the hyphen, 
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usage of the Sunday School Times is quite the 
opposite, The editor prints the noun as fol-_ 
lows: “Sunday-school.” The word as an ad- 
jective is used in the same fashion, thus: “Sun- 
day-school convention.” The editor does not 
follow the usage in the title of his own paper, 
which reads “Zhe Sunday School Times,” the 
argument being that “the four words make the 
one title.” I must confess I am not clear on 
this subtle distinction, but I must allow that 
every editor has his personal authority for 
doing almost anything. 

While the matter is of small consequence, 
yet, perhaps, my arguments might well be given 
for the course I have taken. “School” is the 
starting point and the central thought. Sunday 
is the adjective qualification and specification 
as contrasted with the public school, or day 
school, or industrial school, or any other 
school. The hyphen is apparently not called 
for because of this fact. But, when the whole 
phrase is used as an adjective, it seems to me 
right to hyphenize the term and thus concen- 
trate its significance. This would apply to all 
cases similar to “Sunday-School work” or 
“Sunday-School Institute” or “Sunday-School 
reform,” The above rule seems simple and 
fairly well based on the right considerations. 
Of course there is difficulty in having one’s 
ideas carried out in print because various es- 
tablishments have their usages. I am now re- 
ferring to the publications of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society, over which some uni- 
form treatment can be extended. 

With the beginning of the new year it is well 
enough to remind the Sunday Schools that the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society has a fresh 
supply of Attendance Cards. This system is 
working very well, as I have good reason to 
infer from various reports that have been made 
to me. Those Sunday Schools employing 
something of this kind to stimulate attendance 
have invariably found benefits which could not 
be obtained in any other way. A sample set 
of the cards and explanation of the system 
forwarded without charge to any applicant. 

There was an interchange of New Year greet- 
ings between the London Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation and the Unitanan Sunday-School 
Society. The relations between these two 
organizations are very cordial, and the touch 
very strong. Mr. Ion Pritchard sends out the 
Annual Letter of the English Society convey- 
ing fhe greetings of the committee with in- 
formation concerning books and plans. With 
this communication is also a motto for 1903, 
onan illustrated card, with Sunday Bible read- 
ings for the coming year. There is a good deal 
of activity at Essex Hall in Sunday-School 
affairs, The Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
has sent cordial good wishes for a year of 
prosperity and extension. 

I call attention to the article on Sunday- 
School retrospect for 1902, in the supplement 
to this number of the Register. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 
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planning for his next year’s work, he strength- 
ens the weak places, he tries to make the 
strong places more strong, he lays out the 
whole year’s work, and goes at his business in 
such a way that he can look ahead to accom- 
plishing a definite thing. Again, the methods 
of the business man apply in our unions. Each 
union ought to know: just how it stands, and 
ought to utilize that knowledge in mapping out 
the next year’s work. Wherever there is a 
weak spot, make an especial effort to strengthen 
that particular side of the union. If there is 
an especially strong aspect of the union’s ac- 
tivity, keep that in good order, do not let it 
fall behind. But, above all and over all, have 
a clear-cut, definite idea of some particular 
thing to which the union is to devote its ener- 
gies during the ensuing year. Let every one 
know what that paramount purpose is, and try 
to make each member feel a personal responsi- 
bility for its realization. Always keep it in 
mind that at the end of the year an account 
of stock must be taken. 
Ear C. Davis, Vice-President. 


NOTES. 


There will be a federation meeting of the 
unions in and around Boston at All Souls’ 
Church, Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. 
Roxbury, Tuesday, January 13, at 8 o’clock. 
Rev. Charles Conklin will speak. All are most 
cordially invited. 

The South Middlesex Federation holds its 
first regular meeting on Sunday afternoon, 
January 11, with the Lexington Union. A 
business meeting will be followed by addresses 
by Rev. Morgan Miller, Rev. Frederick R. Grif- 
fin, and Rev. Charles E. St. John. 


THE MAN WITH A COUNTRY. 


BY REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


“Praise God from whom all blessings flow !” 


What do we mean by “all blessings”? What 
is our first business-but to praise God? And 
what does an American boy or an American 
girl praise him for? For one thing that I am 
alive and well. And Iam glad of the compan- 
ionship of those about me. 

More than this, also. I thank God that I 
am in America and am an American. I like 
to have the lines of promotion open. I do not 
want to be Chief Justice or President. But I 
am glad to belong to a country where the line 
of promotion. to these places, or to any other 
places, is open to all sorts and conditions of 
men. And I like to be in a country which 
feeds the rest of the world rather than in a 
country which is fed. I like to be in a country 
where there is room enough to turn round. 

And I thank God for all this,—not only be- 
cause he set the world spinning “in the be- 
ginning,” as we say, but because he is here now, 
taking care of me and the rest of us to-day,— 
glad when we are glad, sorry when we get our- 
selves into trouble. 

Yes! I was very much pleased when I met 
that old canal skipper, who had brought down 
from Buffalo I do not know how many barrels 
of flour, and got them well on the dock last Sat- 
urday, I thanked the old fellow Sunday morn- 
ing, because I had bought a bag of the flour at 
Chapman’s; and the muffins were made of it for 
the next day’s breakfast. But I thanked our 
Father, the Father of all of us, all the same, be- 


cause he had made the old skipper what he is 


‘ 
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(honest, steady, true to the line), so that he had 
brought the barge in when he did. AndI thanked 
our Father because he set De Witt Clinton to 
digging the canal and turning into it the water 
of the lakes and the Genesee River and the Mo- 
hawk. I thanked our Father because he had 
taken care of the baby-boys who had grown up 
to be loyal, hard-working men out there in 
Dakota, where the wheat came from from 
which the flour was made. 

I thanked him that he set twenty, thirty, 
a hundred, a thousand men at inventing the 
ploughs and harrows and sowers and reapers 
which the hard-working men could handle. I 
thanked him for some children of his who han- 
dled the water-wheels and the mill-stones which 
changed the wheat into flour. I thanked him 
for another set of men who laid the rails on 
which the engines and cars ran which carried the 
wheat from Dakota to Minneapolis. 

Why, if my arm were long enough, I would 
touch my hat this morning to the good fellow 
who has tended the engine through the snow- 
drifts by which they brought the grain. And I 
would say to him, if this copy of the Register 
would go so far, “Dan, I am very much obliged 
to you for sticking it out with so much pluck in 
the blizzard; and, Dan, I thank the good 
Father—your Father and mine—that he has 
brought his children into such service, and has 
shown them how to serve him.” 

“Each for all, and all for each.” There are a 
good many of us who lend a hand to furnish the 
goods we share in common to-day; and we will 
not enjoy them without thanking them and the 
Father who is with us always,—whose children 
they all are,—and who has made them into such 
men and women. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


New England Associate Alliance.—The 
next meeting of the Associate Alliance will be 
held by invitation of the Alliance of the First 
Religious Society of Roxbury in its church on 
Thursday morning, January 15, at 10.30. The 
programme will be two discussions of the sub- 
jects “Church-going” and the “Relation of the 
Minister to his Parish,” which will be opened by 
Mrs. Lorin F. Deland, Mrs. Christopher R. 
Eliot, Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, Mrs. Charles A. 
Lane, and Mrs. William S. Morgan. It is hoped 
that there will be a general discussion of these 
subjects by all who are willing to take part. 
There will be but one session, and at its close 
there will be a box luncheon. The Roxbury 
Branch will provide tea and coffee, and all are 
cordially invited to remain. 


Ministers’ Monday Club.—The Ministers’ 
Monday Club will meet on Monday, January 12, 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Rev. C. W. 
Wendte of the Parker Memorial will give an 
address on “ Unitarianism and the Institutional 
Church.” B. R. Bulkeley, Secretary pro tem. 


The Federation of Young People’s Societies 
in North Middle sex County will hold its annual 
meeting in Unitarian church in Groton on Satur- 
day, January 17. Programme in next week’s 
Register. All young people are cordially invited 
to this meeting. 


' Churches. 
Boston — King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 


noon service, January 14, will be conducted by! 
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Rev. George A, Gordon, D.D., of the Old South 
Church, Boston. 


Cambridge, Mass.— Rev. Henry H. Saun- 
derson will be installed minister of the Third 
Congregational Society at the Austin Street 
Church Friday evening, January 9. 


Hinsdale, Ill— Unity Church, Ernest C. 
Smith: The Woman’s Industrial Society has 
become a Branch of the National Women’s Al- 
liance. Its Christmas sale netted about $200. 
The Sunday-school, which has used the “Carol” 
for many years, has recently adopted the “Book 
of Song and Service” published by the Sunday 
School Society. The Christmas celebration of 
the Sunday-school was a great success. In ad- 
dition to the usual tree a play was presented, 
entitled “A True Christmas.” This play, 


Kusinesas Notices. 


A Beautiful Booklet.—The Keystone Watch Case 
Co. of Philadelphia, whose advertisement appears else- 
where in this issue, is sending out to applicants an illus- 
trated booklet of 34 pages, which is one of the most artis- 
tic of the year. It exploits the merits of the Jas. Boss 
Stiffened Gold Case,—relates its history, explains its 
construction, tells how to identify it, and warns against 
the substitution of a “just as good.” A folder in the back 
of the book illustrates some of the patterns in which the 
case is made. 

The unusual quality of the engraving and printing in 
this booklet, the harmony in its “color scheme,” and its 
artistic excellence throughout, no less than the quality of 
its reading matter, will well repay those who send for it. 
It is sent free on application to the Keystone Watch 
Case Co., Philadelphia. 


The Need of a Dining Table.—In another col- 
umn of this paper one of our advertisers (the Paine Fur- 
niture Company) calls attention to the fact that, as we 
came from English stock, we can scarcely lay too great 
emphasis on the selection of a dinner table. Ihe point is 
well taken, and its importance is attested by the enormous 
assortment of over 1oo styles of these tables now on exhi- 
bition at the Canal Street warerooms of this house. 


Oakland, R.I.— Our Sunday-school is growing. We 
find the Star System very helpful in bringing in new 
scholars and in increasing the interest in the school.— 
(Rev.) B. F. Eaton. Address all orders to Rey. A. C. 
Grier, Racine, Wis. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. W. H. Ramsay is 
Louisville, Ky. 


Deaths. 


At Cambridge, 3oth ult., Lucy A-, widow of Francis L. 
Chapman, 80 yrs. 7 mos. A ; 

At Worcester, roth ult., Mrs. Harriet Pinkham Law- 
rence, widow of the late Joseph B., aged 84 yrs. 1 mo. 7 
days. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FY NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 7a and 73. 

oTS to build on and other benefits, to settlers 
FREE L of liberal religious views who desirea fine, 
healthful climate at Highland Springs, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, 5-cent 
fare, purest water, pine groves, stores, post-office, ublic 
school, telephone, public library, and only Unitarian c urch 
in Virginia. Address E.S Reap. Highland Springs, Va. 


WIDOW without family would like position of 
A housekeeper, or would consider making a home 


with her furnishings for a young. couple. References. 
Address “E. M. ne care Christian Register, 272 Con- 
gress Street, Boston. 
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written by Mrs. Patch and published by the 
Sunday School Society, we wish to recommend 
to other Sunday-schools. We had a crowded 
house, a jolly time, and about two bushels of 
presents, which were taken next day to Chicago 
for distribution by visitors of the Associated 
Charities. The Unity Club is having a success- 
ful season, alternating travel evenings with 
studies of authors or single books. Places as 
widely apart as Washington, D.C., Colorado, 
Central America, and Germany are treated by 
club members from personal knowledge. Our 
sp2akers from outside have been Rev. W. H. 
Pu'sford on Walt Whitman, Rev. G. D. Latimer 
on “Tales of Poe and Hawthorne,” and Rev. A 
Lazenby in “Scotch Readings.” The pastor 
lectured to a crowded house on “Yellowstone 
Park” where his summer vacation was spent. 
Some of the sermon subjects have been “The 
Ministry of Nature,” ‘Optimism, Active and 
Passive,’ “The Public and the Coal Famine,” 
“Christmas Giving and Receiving.” 


Houlton, Me.—Rev. George E. MacIlwaine: 
Mrs. Amainda L. Mayberry has received the 
sum of $421.25 as contributions for the pews 
of the new Unitarian church which will take the 
place of the old one destroyed by fire. She 
writes to express her warmest gratitude for the 
generous response to the many letters she has 
written, and is grateful for the service done by 
friends, “not only to this community, but to the 
cause dear to all our hearts and to all lovers of 
the faith that makes faithful.” 

Manistee, Mich.—Dr. Clarence Greeley, 
who has been supplying this pulpit, has been 
appointed State missionary. The audiences 
here have steadily increased since vacation. 
A few persons have joined the church, and 
others express a wish to do so. There is 
a good Sunday-school. A Young People’s 
Society has been organized, and is attended 
by most of the young people in the church 
and by some outsiders. A number of Ortho- 
dox Congregationalists have come to Dr. 
Greeley as inquirers, and he has preached 
funeral sermons for attendants at the Presby- 
terian, Orthodox Congregational, and Univer- 
salist churches. He has been asked to address 
the Odd Fellows, the schools, the City Study 
Club, and other organizations; and a daily news- 
paper has asked to print his sermons. But the 
chief donor to the support of the church, now 
over seventy years old, has withdrawn from 
active service ; and the church is obliged to close 
for a time. Dr. Greeley has organized a Unity 
Club, which, with the Young People’s Society, 
will try to keep up an interest in the church. 


Saco, Me.—Second Parish, Rev. W. F. 
Skerrye; Our annual fair, December 11, was 
the best, as all agreed, both from a finan- 
cial and a social standpoint, that has been 
held for years. On the evening of December 
18 Rev. Henry Blanchard, D.D., of Portland, 
delivered his lecture in our Unitarian Club’s 
fourth annual course, on “God’s Way of Educa- 
tion through Temptation.” All wio heard 
-him enjoyed it much. Mr. Malloy, who was to 
have opened the series with a talk on Browning 
December 5, was hind red from coming by the 
severe snow-storm of the day, and will try again 
late in January. We are somewhat proud of 
the fact that this will be Mr. Malloy’s third con- 
secutive season in our course. The Lend a 
Hand Club, in response to a letter of explana- 
tion and appeal, dressed and sent a beautiful 
doll to the negro school known as the Snow Hill 
Institute at Snow Lill, Ala.,to be sold at their 
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three days’ fair held just before Christmas. The 


club is now preparing to give a play by means 
of which it hopes to replenish the treasury, in 
order that it may be prepared to meet the next 
appeal. To increase its annual contribution to 
the National Union, the Unitarian Club is to 
give a concert some time during the winter, all 
the proceeds of which will go to the national 
society. Such a plan may possibly commend 
itself to other branches similarly situated. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Unity, Rev. 
Edward G. Spencer: This church, situated in 
the midst of the large, non-church-going Ger- 
man-American population of the “South Side” 
maintains a vigorous life. Attendance at the 
Sunday morning service increases; and the con- 
gregation, for the most part, exhibits a laudable 
indifference to the weather. 

The Sunday-schoel is flourishing. The corps 
of teachers is loyal and efficient, and frequent ser- 
vices of the school and church conjointly are 
planned to keep these two main branches of the 
work in touch with each other. 

The Unity Club, under the leadership of Mr. 
J. M. Good, is reading Ruskin’s “Fers Cla- 
vigera,” varying the programme with essays and 
discussions at frequent intervals. Other as- 
pects of Ruskin’s work are being presented 
from time to time by persons not identified with 
the club. Prof. Frederick W. Mann, professor 
of architecture in Washington University, re- 
cently gave an illustrated lecture upon “Rus- 
kin’s Ideas of Architecture.” Later Prof. J. 
Holmes Smith, who occupies the chair of the 
fine arts in the same institution, will lecture 
upon “Ruskin as an Art Critic.” 

The efficient Woman's Working Society 
meets every Friday, and, in addition to bearing 
a large share of the burden of church suppert, 
contributes te the maintenance of a district 
nurse and of the Seuth Side Day Nursery. 

Unity Branch of the Women’s Alliance is 
continuously active in all departments of the 
work of that important body, and in addition 
joins in occasional meetings with the Eliot 
Branch of the Church of the Messiah and the 
Anna D. Sparks Branch ef the church in Alton, 
Ill. 

Minister and congregation rejoice in the re- 
turn to the city and church of Mrs. Lucretia W. 
and Miss Harriet Learned, widow and daughter 
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of Rev. John C. Learned, the first minister 
of the church, and the faithful and efficient 
leader of the congregation for twenty-five years. 
Mrs. Learned and daughter have spent the last 
eighteen months abroad. 

The humanitarian spirit of this congregation 
finds expression annually in a union Thanksgiv- 
ing service, in which the leaders and congrega- 
tions of the Reformed Hebrew, the Swedenbor- 
gian, and the Ethical Societies have participated. 

The young girls of the congregation have or- 
ganized themselves for practical service. At 
the recent annual sale of the Working Society 
they netted a considerable sum from the sale of 
articles of their own making. 


Toronto, Can.—Rev. J. T. Sunderland: 
The course of Sunday evening sermons which 
Mr. Sunderland has been giving through No- 
vember and December came to an end on 
December 28, when he preached on “The New 
Thought of Heaven and Hell.” The church has 
been filled, and the sermons have been re- 
ported in all the papers. One paper printed 
them in full. He announces a new series of 
illustrated evening lectures on “India: Her 
Religions and Problems.” Mr. Sunderland 
speaks upon India from personal knowledge, 
and has had favorable opportunities to see its 
life and institutions from the inside. He was 
sent on a special commission from London, 
England, to investigate the religious, educa- 
tional, and social conditions of the Indian 
people, and made a report upon the same when 
he returned. The subject is timely now that 
the largest and most imposing assembly since 
British rule began convenes at Delhi this 
month to witness the proclamation of King 
Edward as Emperor of India. The Women’s 
Alliance is beginning a three months’ study of 
Africa. The Unitarian Club meets on alter- 
nate Mondays, and on January 12 an address 
will be given by R. C. Clute, Esq., K.C. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : — 


Already acknowledged ......... Stee bneeletacoucn $6,555.24 

Dec. 1, Society in Wayland...... ss... sees eereee 34.14 
3. Society in Clinton ..... 21s. sees cess cece 53.5: 
5. North Society, Salem.........++e0+ eee 100.00 
5. Third Society, Hingham......... fee 10.00 
g. All Souls’ Church, Chicago, II] 20.00 
10. North Society, Salem........... 105.00 


11. Society in Roslindale... -+.. ++. i 
15. Church of the Messiah, New York .... 8,500.00 
16. Society in Ridgewood, N.J............ 


PROTECTION 


The Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases 
are an improvement on solid gold cases. 
They are stronger and won’t bend or dent. 
Made of two layers of gold, with a layer of 


WON | 
BEND. 
LOR DENT” 


atiffening metal between, welded together 
into one solid sheet. The outside layer 
contains more gold than can be worn off 
a case in 25 years, the time for which a 
Jas. Boss Case is guaranteed. 


Jas. Boss “Goia’ 
Watch Gases 


are recognized as the standard by all jewelers, 
They are identical with solid gold cases in 
appearance and size, but much lower in price. 
Don't accept any case said to be ‘just as 
good "asthe Boss. Look for the Keystone 


trade-mark, Send for booklet. 


The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia, \D ENT 
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Dec. 16. Society in Waltham...,..-+ +++. s+++ +009 $403.00 
17. Friend in Lincoln.......-- 2.00 
19. Society in Topeka, Kan... 10.26 
22. Society in Waltham........ 2.00 
24. Society in Rochester, 80.00 
26. North Society, Salem.,..... 56.00 
29. Society in Jamaica Plain.... 28.00 
30. Society in Braintree...........- 20.00 


Acknowledgments of 
Sunday School Society. Donations since Oct. 


N.Y. 


$15,994.22 
Francis H. Lincotn, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston Mass. 


the Unitarian 


8, 1902: — 

Oct. 9. Cleveland, Ohio, Sunday-school....... $10.00 
16. Jackson, Mich,, Sunday-school........ 2.50 
20. Topeka, Kan., Sunday-school......--- 3.00 
21. Tyngsboro, Mass., Sunday-school....-+ 2,00 
25. Rev. Mary A. GraveS...-+seee eee seen 1.00 
27 Spokane, Wash., Sunday-school.....-. 1.00 

Nov. 13. A friend «2... 0... -see eens cee cere cere ne 200 

#13. Mrs. Otis Norcross . 10.00 
13. John C. Haynes...+-ssee cess veer cere ce 15.00 
13. Caleb Chase ....- 10.00 
13. Mrs. Isaac Fenno 10.00 
13. Wm. H. Baldwin....... 10.00 
13. Mrs. Oakes A. Ames . 10.00 
13. E. B. Haskell........ 10.00 
13. Mrs. J. F. Osgood. 10.00 
13. S. A. Carlton.... 25.00 
13. S. P. Mandell...... 25.00 
14. Mrs. R. M. Barnard. 5 00 
14. Mrs. Thomas Talbot 10.00 
14. Bernard Janney.. 10.00 
14. Mrs. H. S. Grew 10.00 
14. Mrs. S_B. Cabot 20.00 
14. J. B. Moors.....- +--+ sece cece sees cecete 5.00 
14. Mrs. S. H. Winkley....--s+-eees cere ee 10.00 
14. Hartley Lord.....-+-e+seeeeees sree cees 10.00 
14. Mrs. Roger Wolcott... 10.00 
14. A. Shuman & Co...... 10.00 
15. E. S, Grew. ..eseeeeceee ee 15.00 
1s. Mrs. F. L. Ames «....++++-+ 25.00 
15. F. H. Hedge..... +--+ +++++- aaa 10.00 
xs. Mrs. W. W. Warren.....--- nee 10 00 
18. George E. Adams ......-+- ae 10.00 


19. Cash ....0cccecee consceveccocccercesors 5.00 | 
19. Warren Sawyer.-.+ sere esse sere receee se 10.00 
19. E. L. Ripley... ....-ese eves cece sere snes 10.00 
19. E. W. Clark... ssesere cece ceer sees cess 25.00 
21. Miss Evvie T. Holmes... «+++ +++++e+s 10.00 
21. Nathaniel P. Jones.....s+- sees eecereee 10.00 
ar. A friend in Roxbury... .-ese+eeeee cree 10.00 
25. Mrs. Austin C. Wellington.....-.--+++ 10.00 
28. D. Webster King...-.-+se+ cose ceesees 10.00 
28. Horace Davis..... ee aS 5.00 


. George Wigglesworth ......- 
. Henry M. 
. A. F. Estabrook.....-.ss sees ener cree ee 
. Miss Annette P. Rogers...++++++++e+e 


IASG AEE Reialitonadtacciveess = 


Rogers 


29 10.00 
Dec. 2. Leonard Tufts.......- mis amwecaes « 10.00 
3. Walter Channing.......+--+++0++ 10.00 
5. Nashua, N.H., Sunday-school -- 10.00 
8. F. H. Peabody 10.00 
ro. George Hutchinson 10.00 
32. Church of the Messiah, New York City, 150.00 
12 10.00 


15. South Parish, Portsmouth, N.H 25.00 
16, rhb Flagg ....sccccesss ~ oe 10.00 
20. Wilmington, Del , Sunday-school....- 5.00 
24. Rochester, N.Y., First Unitarian 

CE Hustilitcoas cose uececaks <b0> sane cease 5.00 
26. Miss Maria Wells Nnaeoet see 10.00 
27. Henry Pickering ......+e-ssecseeeeeere 10.00 
30. Norton, Mass., Sunday-school ...--.- F 2.50 


church 


happy. 


day. 


. Miss A. E. Appleton......0+se+- sees ee 


Morgan Memorial Thanks. 


The appeal of Rev. G. W. Solley in the Chris- 
tian Register for the Morgan Memorial Christ- 
mas brought forth fruit and also vegetables and 

| clothing and Christmas toys. In behalf of the 
five hundred children who got presents from the 
tree at the celebration, and the very large num- 
ber of destitute families who have been re 1eved 
and are now being relieved by the many other 
good things sent in, we want to thank every 


sand different persons have been remembered 
substantially, lovingly, and without pauperizing 
them. The celebration on the evening of De- 
cember 26 filled the house. 


RICHARD C. HuMPHREYS, 77veas. 


and contributor. More than one thou- 


Everybody was 
Several friends from outside came in to 


see the fun, and declared they had never wit- 
: nessed a more cheerful and encouraging sight. 
All colors and fourteen different nationalities 
united together. Thanks, friends, everywhere! 
Now come and see us with our work-day clothes 
on. We keep open house fifteen hours of every 


Yours sincerely, 
E. J. HELMs. 


P.S.—Please send clothing, etc., the whole 
year round, . ; 


The Christian Register 
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LEST YOU FORCET. 


Let us not forget @#hat we sprang 


from a country where, not trial by jury, 
but the dinner is the capital institution, 
and that our ancestors believed in the un- 
doubted virtues of a good trencherman. 


All this in part accounts for the im- 


portance which now attaches to the choice 
of a Dining Table, and explains why we 
carry in our stock an assortment of over 
100 styles of round, square, 
extension, and pillar tables. 

Here is as perfect a design as one often sees. 


pedestal, 


It is well balanced structu- 


rally, and shows in its fine proportions of pillar, box, and base the master hand 


of an expert designer. 
at Canal Street prices. 


Do not forget that we sell these high-class productions 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1902-1903 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 


The Ethics of the Coal Strike. 

. Is Going to Church a Duty ? 

. Religion and the Children. 

. A Noble Anger. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
. Debt. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

6. Talking. 

7. What shall We do with Our [Money ? 

8. Hearing. 

9. Glad to be Alive. 
10. The Shadow on the Dial. 

Collyer.) 
12. The Birth of Jesus. 


Series on ‘‘The Religion of Jesus.’ 


uu. I. Jesus’ Proclamation of the Coming King- 
dom of God. 

13. HU. The Problem of Evil. 

14. Ill. Jesus’ Cure for Evil. 


uhwhs = 


(By Rev. Robert 


A Christmas Sermon. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-eighth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1902-1903. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. The Inclusive God. 


2. The Living Wage. 
3. These Troubled Times. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - . Boston 


Register Tract Series. 


. 26, 
1. 27. 
yas, 


29. 


My New NEIGHBOR. 
$1.00 per hundred. 
Tur CONGREGATIONAL Metnuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 

Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred, 

AMERICAN UNITARFANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 

Cnurcu OrGANIzATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.co per hundred. 

Tur JupGMent: The True Doctrine of the 
Judgment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
William R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue BREATH oF Lire. Ly Rev. H. M. Sim- 


By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 


mons. $1.50 per hundred. 
LiperAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1 00 per hundred. 


JoserH Priestitey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

Wuat O'ciock 1s 1T In Rericton? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 
A Sour with Four Wrnpows Oren, By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
How WE HELPED OUR MINISTER TO_ WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 

Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

Four SERMons ON Revivats. By. Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $300 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

THEODORE PARKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. socents per hundred. 

Tur THEOLOGY OF THE FuTurE. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
hundred. 

A Workinc Tueory 1n Eruics. By Rev. J.H. 


Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 
Tur CuristiAN UNITARIAN POSITION, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 


per hundred. 


Tue RESURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.co per hundred. 
SuHorT AND LoNnG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 


Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 
Tue Unity OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.so per hundred. 
Tur SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious BLoop oF Curist. | By 
too James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
red, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE $1.00 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


60 
Pleasantries. 


A four-year-old was relating with dramatic 
feeling an assault from her brother, aged six. 
“And he hit me, and he pinched me, and he”— 
“Oh, but what did"you do to him?” “I wasn’t 
talking about that.”—Zondon Spectator. 


Two little boys were overheard discussing 
some evidently abstruse subject, when baby, 
aged four, very pronouncedly expressed his 


opinion. “O baby, you don’t know anything 
about it.” “I know as much as you, if I am 
little.” “Well, then, how much is twice one?” 


“Oh, that’s different.” —Se/ected. 


A young medical student at Bowdoin College 
once asked the late Prof. Parker Cleaveland if 
there were not some more recent works on 
anatomy than those in the college library. 
“Young man,” said the professor, measuring the 
entire mental calibre of the youthful scholar at 
one glance, “there have been very few new 
bones added to the human body during the last 
ten years.” 

Arthur, aged six, had succumbed for the 
second time to the attractions of an exposed 
and unprotected cake. His mother told him 
that his first fall ought to have warned him, and 
pointed the moral of Saint Peter and the cock. 
A deep sigh, a quiver of the lip, and: “But, 
mamma, the cock in the-back street is dead; 
and you can’t expect me to remember Saint 
Peter with a hen.”—Z xchange. 


Tommy’s grandmother goes to church: 
Tommy’s mother does not. The family was 
staying in a small town where postmen are not 
employed. Passing a church with some “grown- 
ups” one day, said Tommy (aged three), “That’s 
where my granny goes on Sunday.” “And 
doesn’t your mother go there, too?” “No, she 
doesn’t go there.” “Where does she go?” 
“‘She goes to the post-office.”—London Spectator. 


A devoted father, after a day’s absence, was 
met by his two little sons. “Have you been 
good boys?” Silence. ‘‘Have you been good 
boys?” “No, papa. I called grandma a bad 
word,” said five-years-old, turning scarlet. “Is 
it possible? What did you call your grand- 
ma?” “I called her a human being.” The 
father, with a mighty effort, maintained his 
gravity, and closed the scene decorously. “I 
must forgive you for once; but remember, if 
you ever call your grandmother a human being 
again, I shall have to spank you !”—Selected. 


The passport regulations of Russia are absurd, 
as was shown bya journalist, Prince Metchersky, 
who was sent by the czar to make investigations, 
He crossed to Roumania, and purposely obtained 
a permit to take live stock over the border. At 
the Russian frontier the official could read no 
Roumanian and little Russian, but he was im- 
pressed by the official paper and let the prince 
pass. When Prince Metchersky returned to 
Moscow, he presented the document to the gov- 
ernor. ‘This is my passport,” he said. “TI trav- 

elled for five months in Russia on the authority 
" of this document, but the identification is neither 
flattering nor true.” The governor took the 
paper, and found the prince there described as a 
“black sow, full grown, with one ear partly torn 


away.” 


os |k 
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The Christian Register 


Prevents 


Bilious Attacks 
by keeping the 
stomach clean 
and liver active. 
50c. and $1.00 

: At Druggists or by mail from 

THE TARRANT CO, (Bus. Est. 1834) New York, 


To Deaf People 


Many deaf people and physicians 
have written me regarding the 


OTOPHONE 


that it proved (in the cases referred to) the 
ONLY real aid to hearing. 

It is held agazns¢ the ear—not inserted. 

1 am willing to send ie cr Sia for 
a three day’s FREE TR 

Write for eo) tae ‘hs Dat showing 
styles for church use, and for conversation, 
and containing strong testimonials. 
Pleaseaddress Department E 


Optician. 
Maker of Instruments for Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat. 
104 East 23d Street, New York. 


res, West 42d St., New York. Minneapolis, Minn. 
650 Madison Ave., New York. St. Paul, Minn, 
3 Rue Scribe, Paris. 


OMINION LINE 
FoR EUROPE 


“FAST ‘TWIN SCREW STEAME RS. 


Boston to Mediterranean 


New Bimgi ami ircs sees 060s cnvescncss cece an. 17, Feb. 28 
Commonwealth............. eb. 14, Mar. 28 


For rates and further Ditcomation asia to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston 


Ch, Organs 


OOK & 
ASTINGS &0, 


TheWorld Famous 


MEN EELY & co. BELL FOUNDERS 


Watervilet, West Troy, N.Y. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826, 

Ing=3)3, 404, 603, 


GILLOTT See 


FOR SEMI-SLANT—1089 THE SEMYSLANT PEN. 


Stub Polnts~1008, 1071, 1083. 

For Vertical Writing - 1045 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertizraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House Series-1064, 1065, 1066 and others. 


For Fine and 
Medium Writ- 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


SSETS, Jan. 1, bh aaatae?e cocennee Ute 
RTC TR Cs 1 eR s 


et aeeeese te eeee wees 


27,881,474.14 i 


$3,043,408.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Mas: u- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BE. F. STEVENS, Presiden 
LFR ed D. FOSTE ER, Vicswreddeal 


Ue se “TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
Educational. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL [5o® 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 
soth year Sept. 24, r902. 
The Allen School. One teacher to six pupils. 
Training of a cultured home, mental stimulus of a live 
school. Boys and girls in separate families. New build. 
ing Nov. 1, with pos and swimming tank. Cata- 
logue. Address Heap MastEr. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR 8OYS 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teachiag. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Meadville Theological School. 


pore 1844. New endowments. No doctrinal tests. 
Modern prosramme, Ample equipment. Thoro gh 
training for college Graduates, Special provision 
others. Send for catalogue t 
President, F. C. SOUTHWORTH, Meadville, Pa. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than ako | 
tert ago, and are now reprinted in big re to a dema: 

orthem. The book is worthy of repub a ah ‘The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. e language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
~ et ils is so well wpe in jam that the reader is led is 

low it before he is aware of its presence. We 
rooaean book as yadmirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Individual 


rig Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UNITARIAN SuNDAyY ScHooL Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


ATMANU= JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 


FACTURERS 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. 


